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Tue science of botany, to which Dr. Hooker has almost exclusively 
devoted himself, is a study, in the prosecution of which this country has 
been at all times so distinguished, as to stand, at least, upon a level with 
any other in Europe ; excepting only during the short period of the life of the 
immortal Linneeus, when such a stream of light was poured upon Sweden 
as may justly be said to have eclipsed all other nations. But Linneeus 
was one of those master-minds, which nature seldom produces; which are 
not the fruit of a generation or a century; and which, strange to say, com- 
monly stand alone, unpreceded and unfollowed, at least by those who may 
be supposed to have led the way, or who may be worthy to tread in their 
footsteps. Such was Homer, among poets; and, among painters, Raphael; 
and such, also, in natural history, was the great Swede. Before his time, 
the name of the English Ray might well be compared to that of the French 
Tournefort ; and, with these, no third could be found to compete. The 
death of Linneeus was truly a new era for botany in England: from that 
period, it may be confidently affirmed, that she has been without an equal. 
For this pre-eminence we are mainly indebted to the late Sir James Smith. 
A young man, equally unknown to fortune and to fame, he did not hesitate 
relinquishing his prospects in the medical profession, entirely to devote 
himself to his ruling passion for natural history, and to import into his 
native country, at an expense to him overwhelming, the herbarium and the 
library of Linneeus ; thus constituting himself his heir and representative. 
These characters, too, he well supported throughout the course of a labo- 
rious life ; and the respect, and the regard, and the honours he deserved, 
have been unanimously bestowed upon him by the learned, as well in his 
own as in other countries. To him we owe the existence of our Linnean 
Society, by far the most distinguished body of that description in Europe ; 
to him we likewise owe the being able to boast incomparably the best Flora 
that ever was published; and to him, in conjunction with the late Mr. 
Sowerby, we still further owe, what has, perhaps, been above all things, 
efficacious towards the extension of botanical science in Britain, the work 
entitled “‘ English Botany ;” a work which, during the twenty-four years 
occupied in its publication, afforded every young botanist an opportunity 
of bringing forward the fruit of his researches, certain that they would 
neither be lost to the world, nor fail to contribute to his own legitimate 
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fame. It were easy to enumerate a long list of those who, originally 
indebted to “‘ English Botany”. for distinction, have, in their turn, con- 
ferred lasting obligations on science ; and, in this list, Dr. Hooker would 
find his place : but, as the greater part of these are still happily living, to 
speak of them might be invidious. Such is, unfortunately, no longer the 
case with the more early friends and contemporaries of Sir James Smith, 
of whom the whole, or nearly so, have, like him, paid the debt of nature. 
But, though Hudson, Curtis, Lightfoot, Withering, Sibthorpe, Dickson, 
and many others, and, above all, the illustrious Banks, then just returned 
from his voyage round the globe, at the time when Linneeus was taken 
from the world, are now no longer among us, their names will not fail to 
live in the annals of their favourite science ; and for them, conjointly with 
the possessor of the Linnzean Herbarium, has lately been raised a beautiful 
and a lasting monument, in the Sketch of the Biography of Sir James 
Smith, published by his amiable, intelligent, and affectionate widow. 

Dr. Hooker is a native of Norwich, where he was born on the 6th of 
July, 1785, and where he received his education at the Grammar School, 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Forster well known as the successful oppo- 
nent of Gilbert Wakefield in a contest for classical honours at Cambridge. 
His father was originally of Exeter, in which city the family has been long 
established, and boasts a kindred descent with one of the wisest and best 
men that Britain ever produced, the author of “ Ecclesiastical Polity.” 
His baptismal names he inherits from another relative, Mr. William Jack- 
son, of Canterbury, a young man most honourably recorded in *‘ Nichol’s 
Literary Anecdotes,” (viii. p. 279,) and, upon his death, Dr. Hooker 
succeeded to his property. From early youth, Dr. Hooker has had the 
most decided taste for the study of natural history in all its branches ; 
and, to cultivate this with the greater success, he fixed himself for some 
years with a distinguished agriculturist, the late Mr. Robert Paul, of 
Starston ; during his residence with whom, he principally applied himself 
to ornithology and entomology, and was admitted to the personal friend- 
ship, as well as to the correspondence, of Mr. Kirby, Mr. Spence, and 
Mr. Haworth. 

This exclusive devotion to botany took place shortly after he returned 
from Starston to Norwich, and is principally ascribable to his intimacy 
with the family of Mr. Dawson Turner, the eldest of whose daughters he 
married in the month of June, 1815; and by her, who is still living, he 
has five children. Six years previously to his marriage, Dr. Hooker had, 
at the suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks, with whose warm and steady friend- 
ship he was for many years honoured, undertaken a voyage to Iceland, 
with a view of exploring its natural ‘productions. The voyage was made 
in the company of a London merchant of the name of Phelps, who had 
embarked a large capital in a project for importing tallow from that island. 
During the three months of their residence in the country, Dr. Hooker 
had an opportunity of visiting the extraordinary boiling springs known by 
the name of the Geysers, as well as the principal volcanoes and the other 
most striking phenomena of that interesting island. Nothing could be 
apparently more fortunate than this tour ; 


“ Sed scilicet ultima semper, 
Expectanda dies homini ;” 


and the last day of the expedition was truly disastrous to Dr. Hooker, 
He had already set sail homeward with an ample store of drawings and 
memoranda, as well as of the natural productions of the island, and the 
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vessel had just lost sight of land, when she was discovered to be on fire, 
and all he had collected fell a prey to the flames. What aggravated the 
misfortune was, that it was not the effect of chance, but was caused design- 
edly by some Danes, whom they had brought prisoners from the island, 
me | who, in this desperate attempt at revenge, were utterly regardless of 
their own safety, which nothing could have secured but the accidental cir- 
cumstance of another vessel heaving in sight, in a sea where scarcely three 
vessels are to be seen ina year. In consequence of this accident, Dr. 
Hooker returned to Iceland ; and the following extract from a letter, writ- 
ten almost immediately afterwards, well paints the circumstance and the 
man. ‘‘ Last Friday we embarked in the Margaret and Ann, for England, 
with the Orion prize under our convoy. The latter vessel sailed so ill, that 
we almost immediately lost sight of her, and expected to see her no more. 
Providentially for us, she, during the Saturday night, took a different but 
more dangerous course among some rocks, and thus hove in sight the next 
morning just before we discovered our ship to be on fire. On this disco- 
very, we fastened down the hatchways, and endeavoured to make for the 
first land ; but it was soon found necessary to abandon the ship; and, by 
means of our own boats and those of the Orion, we happily reached this 
latter vessel in safety. In about two hours, our charming vessel, with her 
cargo of oil, tallow, tar, and wool, altogether worth £25,000, exhibited one 
of the most magnificent spectacles ever beheld. She very shortly burned 
down to her copper bottom, which floated about like a great cauldron, 
blazing prodigiously, till we lost sight of her, making for Reikevig, which 
we reached on Tuesday. Nothing could be saved but what was lying in 
the cabin. All my packages of plants, which I had collected with so 
much toil, and all my minerals, drawings, and journals, as well as my 
Danish and Icelandic works, in short, every thing I had, except an Ice- 
landic dress, and the clothes now on my back, perished in the flames. 
When I read what I have written, I feel inclined to wish I had not told 
you so much, lest you should think I make myself unhappy about the cir- 
cumstance ; but I assure you I feel so rejoiced at being alive with all the 
crew, after so narrow an escape, that I think little of what I have lost. 
I have had the satisfaction of seeing the Geysers in the greatest perfection, 
and also of seeing the other most interesting objects in Iceland, and I am 
comparatively regardless of what I have suffered.” So little, indeed, was 
Dr. Hooker's spirit or zeal broken by this misfortune, that he even made 
arrangements the following year to accompany the late Earl of Guilford to 
Ceylon ; but he was dissuaded from exposing his life to the dangers which 
so ardent a naturalist would hardly have failed to encounter in the torrid 
zone. Thus turned aside from the favourite bent of his mind, he fixed 
himself in business at Halesworth in Suffolk ; and he continued there till 
he accepted the Professorship of Botany in Glasgow, in the spring of 
1820, since which time he has resided in that city. The only journeys he 
has undertaken subsequently to his visit to Iceland, were to France, with 
Mr. Turner’s family, in 1814; to Switzerland and Italy, in the latter part 
of the same year; to Ireland, immediately after his marriage ; and to Hol- 
land, in 1819. His publications, which are very numerous, have all been 
confined to the subject of botany, with the exception of the Journal of his 
Tour in Iceland, which, notwithstanding the loss of his papers, he was 
induced to give to the press, under the modest title of “‘ Recollections.” 
But he would on no account consent to print it for other than private dis- 
tribution, till the concurring testimony of his friends induced him to pre- 
prepare a second and enlarged edition for public sale. Asa professor, 
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Dr. Hooker is deservedly popular ; his extraordinary zeal, and the singular 
amenity of his manners, are sure to gain the regard of his pupils, whom he 
annually gratifies by an excursion into the Highlands of Scotland. The 
same qualities have also won him the most extensive botanical correspon- 
dence, and probably the largest herbarium in Britain. Such of his works 
as contain coloured figures are ‘peculiarly admired ; for his powers asa 
botanical draughtsman, and particularly where microscopical dissections 
are required, are scarcely to be rivalled. 
The following we believe to be well nigh an accurate catalogue of his 

publications :— 

Tour in Iceland, 1811; 2d Edition. 

British Jungermannia, 4to. 

Flora Londinensis, a new edition, with a Continuation. 

Muscologia Britannica, conjointly with Dr. Taylor. 

Flora Scotica. 

Musci Exotici. 

Botanical Illustrations. 

Flora Exotica. 

British Flora. 

Botanical Miscellany. 

Flora Borealis Americana. 

Continuation of Curtis’ Botanical Magazine. 

Fifth Volume of English Flora. 

Icones Filicum, conjointly with Dr. Greville. 


MAY FLOWERS. 


Ir is not our intention at present to enter into a dissertation on flowers in general, 
although what subject can be more attractive than the pleasurable feelings and asso- 
ciations connected with the whole vegetable race? From the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop which grows upon the wall; from the oak which lifts its majestic trunk to oppose 
the tempest; to the humble grass which quivers in every blast beside it, or the gorgeous 
lichen which enlays its roots ; where shall we find a single plant or blossom, to which we 
do not turn with a sensation of inward love? An attachment to flowers, indeed, meets 
us in our cradles, and accompanies us to the verge of our graves; and with an unani- 
mity which shews that this fondness for one of the most beautiful parts of nature’s work- 
manship is interwoven with the most subtle principles of our moral essence, we find 
that all nations at all periods of history, the most savage as well as the most civilized of 
mankind, are found to have adopted these fragile but graceful emblems, by which wis- 
dom, goodness, and love are written on the broad surface of universal earth, as the rea- 
diest and most intelligible way of expressing the fluctuating sentiments and emotions 
connected with their own fitful state of being. Joy and sorrow, hope and disappoint- 
ment, love either successful or cherished in vain, are easily expressed by means of this 
truly general language, and few of the events of human life are uncharacterised by its 
use. With flowers we decorate alike the couch of sleeping infancy, and the pillow of 
reposing age. The child delights to weave its simple garland, sitting in peace and con- 
tentment beneath the summer sun; the maiden adorns her brow with flowers in her 
festal hours of cheerful mirth ; and with these the youthful bride entwines her shining 
locks ere she delivers herself, in the confidence of fearless affection, to the protection and 
support of another. The banquet is enlivened by their presence, and the pageant receives 
an additional grace from their hues, With flowers, finally, the green turf is decked, 
where the hands of affection have deposited, in hope, all that is mortal of the loved zela- 
tive or long-esteemed friend, or where the voice of sorrow, mourning over early blighted 
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promises, and anticipations too sanguinely entertained, has pronounced the melancholy 
words, “ Sweets to the sweet, farewell.” Shall we mention, as one among many 
illustrations of the extent to which this natural feeling prevails among all ranks of 
mankind, the yearning desire with which the fevered artizan, encircled by the din 
and- tumult of crowded cities, and compelled to spend his time, “from morn to 
dewy eve,” in efforts to procure a mere subsistence, clings to the few sickly plants 
which ornament his dwelling; as the dusty auricula, placed with all due care to 
catch the full allowance of sunshine, which for an hour or two in the day streams along 
the sultry alley ; wallflowers, which seem longing to flaunt where nature intended them, 
from the brow of some crumbling turret, beneath an unclouded sky ; or even the strag- 
gling mignionette, which, though sufficiently hardy to shew a few embryo buds in defi- 
ance of all unfavourable circumstances, disdains to waste any of its seducing fragrance 
upon an atmosphere so unworthy of it, and retains its incensed breath unexhaled, to the 
last. Surely the instance is scarcely necessary, to say nothing of its having been already 
noticed in verse, from which our humble prose must not dare to plagiarise. 

But, to descend from generals to particulars.—May is abroad in her progress through 
our woods and meadows, scattering far and wide the seeds of new and vigorous existence. 
The sun is high in the heavens, giving promise of a cloudless course, yet, the fresh 
herbage glistening with dew, tells us that the rain necessary to its sustenance has not been 
withheld, although we might look long upon the face of that cheerful sky, without dis- 
covering a sign of the sweeping shower, which half an hour ago dimmed its bright expan- 
sion, The lark is mounting over head, uttering lavishly his notes of joyous music, as he 
soars, lessening, into the heavens ; and the wind, which sweeps past us ‘silky soft,’ and 
scarcely waving the bough of the tendrilled honeysuckle, is rich with the odours it bears 
upon its wings from a hundred fragrant herbs; while the clear unwrinkled stream lies 
like the dark surface of a highly polished mirror, saving where a solitary trout, rising sud- 
denly beneath the shade of living green woven by the hazels pendent above his haunt, 
falls back again with a plash, which our venerated friend, Isaac Walton, if yet on earth, 
like Sport in the ‘Ode to the Passions,’ would have seized his rod in ecstacy to hear. In 
truth, “a goodly day, not to keep house,” for every one who is unconfined within four 
walls by the voice of actual necessity, and who has sense enough to consider an artificial 
canopy but a poor substitute for the twinkling texture of the greenwood bough; and we 
know not whether we can turn it to better account, than by making a reconnoisance for 
the purpose of discovering how far the Spring has advanced in her labours around us, 
and what flowers, decked in the pride of their new apparel, are waiting to receive our 
greeting : happier unquestionably in this, than he who devotes his morning to a round 
af unmeaning visits at the doors of a hundred friends ; since, however, his acquaintance 
may alter with circumstances, and grow cold under the influence of levity and caprice, 
ours remain from year to year unchanged ; ever welcoming and welcomed, and preserv- 
ing undiminished their claims upon our esteem ; some from association with the joys 
and sports of our infancy; some from connexion with the scenes and pursuits of our 
maturer years; many by recalling the names of those with whom we are connected by 
ties beyond the power of intervening time or space to sunder; and all bearing the 
impress of that beauty of design and harmonious adaptation, by which these, perhaps, 
of all the works of creative power, appeal most effectually to the observant eye: a con- 
jecture which it is not irreverent to strengthen by the fact, that they were once selected 
as the most suitable emblems of instruction by the lips of Divine Wisdom, when enjoin- 
ing his rational creatures, after contemplating the care bestowed upon their form and 
texture, to rely upon the same unsleeping Providence, which has so elaborately clothed 
the grass of the field, for their own daily supplies of support and protection. 

To commence with one of the most common attendants upon our hedgerows and 
highways.—Is it not much to be regretted that the constant recurrence of what in itself 
is devoid of neither elegance nor beauty, should effectually blunt our susceptibility to 
these qualities in any object by which they are frequently represented. What else could 
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induce us to look slightingly upon the cheerful and hardy dandelion, which opens its 
radiated disk wherever the beaten road leaves a scanty space of verdure, or the crevice 
of a moss-grown wall affords a hold for its tenacious roots. Observe its regularly toothed 
and clustering leaves, gracefully and evenly spread to the sun, and its flowers literally 
glowing with the light, which it seems expanding itself to enjoy. Now, had it been the 
fortune of this neglected plant, instead of entering our suburbs, and lining our high-roads, 
to bloom on the lofty heights of Himalaya, or on the banks of “‘ Ganges and Hydaspes, 
Indian streams ;” or to blend its yellow-coloured blossoms with those of the flame- 
tinted nasturtium beside the shadowy rivers of Peru, we should have had a score of 
Floras contending for the honour of its first and most accurate delineation. As it is, 
it is honoured by the traveller with but a momentary glance, and shines beside the 
common way :— 


Unknown, and like esteemed; and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. 


Not a few of our field-flowers, however, are in the same predicament. The ground- 
ivy, with purple lip and mimic crosses, composed of its meeting anthers ; the deadnettle, 
whose snowy whorls remind us of the forthcoming spring, when as yet the hedge, which 
a few weeks will clothe with a verdant tapestry, is but a rude and threatening fence of 
thorns ; as well as the shepherd’s purse, and stellated chickweed, the latter of which seems 
to bid defiance to the change of seasons, by presenting us alike, beneath the driving sleet 
of winter and the ardent summer sun, with the refreshing sight of its delicately wrought 
corolla, and leaves of uniformly lively green. 

These, however, are foreign to our subject. We pass, therefore, on our way, and, lo, 
before us, with its thousand boughs waving in the blast, and its sea of leaves making that 
music to which the ear of fancy loves to listen, while she transports herself in idea to 
the surf-beaten coast, the spacious and venerable wood, not an intertangled forest :— 


The nodding borror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger— 


but a pleasant alternation of rustling thicket and sunny glades, and intersected by walks, 
winding at one time beneath the star-proof canopy of oak; and beech, and at another 
beside the low copse, in which the hawthorn relieves, by its showers of bloom, the dark 
back-ground furnished by the alder and sloe, while through the whole steals, “ now in 
shadow, now in sun,” the nameless stream which spreads such a freshness throughout 
the place ; either fringed by a mimic grove of reeds, or bordered by such beds of bright 
and elastic moss, as might induce one to lie beside its waters, and enact the part of the 
melancholy Jacques for the summer’s day together. 

We are fortunate in our first essay. It is not often that our English copses display 
such an assemblage of the flowers of the yellow-tinted narcissus, as are here collected 
before us; not that kind, 


Which comes before the swallow dares, and takes 
The winds of March with beauty. 


but the rarer variety, with slighter petals, and a yet more delicate hue. If this plant 
was, indeed, consecrated to the fairies by the ancients, it was a singularly infelicitous 
appropriation. There it stands, the melancholy flower of yet enduring song, like the 
memory of a perished delight, “as o’er the fabled fountain bending still,” and recalling 
many a legend of the days in which Greece was arising to her queenly emivence in arts 
and arms. All are acquainted with the elegant poetry which Ovid has connected with 
this tenant of the secluded wood ; but we may also remember, that if the judgment of 
some botanists is to be relied upon, the renowned Homer himself has introduced it into 
his deathless verse, as the principal ornament of those meads, along which the spirit of 
his departed heroes wander in lonely majesty, and the shadowy Orion sweeps, like the 
wild huntsman of modern romance, leading aud urging forward the phantom chase :— 
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Tov de per’ Qowyva wedwpioy evcevonoa 
Onpac opov eevyta kar’ acgodedov Aetpwva 
Tovg avrog careTepvev Ev ovoToXoLoLy opEcowy 
Xepow exwy poradoy mayyadkeov ev aayec. 


Then saw I huge Orion, following still 
Through meads of asphodel the phantom beasts, 
Which erst on solitary hills he slew, 

With solid club in hand of lasting brass. 





A beautiful picture, and conveyed in the original language by words as light and aérial as 
the vision of that mysterious land of souls, visited by the sunbeams and showers of an 
unchanging spring, which was then passing before the internal sight of the inspired bard. 

But another plant, no less celebrated in ancient days, claims at least an equal attention, 
the sweetly breathing hyacinth, sending up, from between the moss-grown roots which 
shield its growth, a rich fragrance, which warns us of its vicinity long before we discover 
its spike of azure bells, gleaming amidst the sylvan twilight. It is unnecessary to repeat 
the fable relative to the origin of this favourite flower, or to remind the reader of Thom. 
son’s beautiful description of some of the individuals of its family :— 

Hyacintks of purest white, 
Low bent and blushing inwards. 

both of which are of course widely known, as well as the image with which it has fur- 
nished the epic poets, when describing the luxuriant locks of their heroes :— 


cad € Kxapnroc. 
OvXac nke kopag vaxiwOiww avOer opwiac. 


And from his brow down shed, 
Like hyacinthine flowers his shining locks. 


a passage which has afforded a hint to Milton, in finishing his noble portrait of the manly 
beauty of the great father of our race. Yet we look in vain upon the leaves of the mo- 
dern hyacinth for the characters of grief which distinguished it in former days. It is no 
* sanguine flower inscribed with woe,” and consequently, we fear, can scarcely be con- 
sidered the same as that which was once stained with the blood of the Lacedemonian 
youth, or the Salaminian king; an honour, for the possession of which, its most suc- 
cessful rival, hitherto, appears to be the Martagon lily. Viewing it, however, as now, 
diffusing its deep blue light through the recesses in which it loves to dwell, we can easily 
discern the reason which induced the ancients to distinguish one of the most precious of 
jewels by its name. It is indeed among the brightest ornaments which deck the coronet 
of Spring. 

From ancient fable to more modern matter of fact, we pass by an easy transition; for, 
brightly reflected in the quiet waters, which are dreamily stealing along beneath the 
morning light, the golden iris erects its crest amidst a phalanx of bristling rushes, like a 
gorgeous banner surrounded by the spears of an assembled host. What a vision of past 
splendour and perished renown arises before us, as we gaze on this once proud emblem of 
a long dynasty of kings, and of a power which, after existing for centuries, we have all 
but seen with our own eyes, struck down and laid lével with the dust! Since the national 
symbol of France was changed from the axe borne by the barbaric tribes who gave their 
name to its fertile extent, to the imperial fleur de lis, how often have those fragile petals 
decorated the blazoned ensign floating on the perilous edge of war, how often ornamented 
the victor’s shield in the tournament, or shone above the monarch’s head at the thronged 
and stately feast ; and how many stern passages of arms, as well as joyous scenes of gal- 
lantry and mirth, are again recalled by their appearance! We think of Bouvines, of 
Cressy, of Rosebecque, of the leaguered walls of Calais, Orleans, and Harfleur, of 
Fornova, of Marignan, of Pavia, Cerisoles, Rocroi, and Senef, together with those thousand 
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fields in Flanders, of more recent fame, on which for the space of half a century victory 
smiled alternately on the contending armies of France and England. Nor are visions of 
regal magnificence wanting, to relieve the picture of terror and contention. We turn in 
fancy to the antique walls of Tours, its spacious parks, and quiet stream ; to Fontaine- 
bleau, embowered amidst its surrounding forests; to the stately pile of the Louvre, 
echoing with sounds of rejoicing, and glittering with the lights of the midnight 
pageant ; and the courtly gardens of Versailles, fragrant with the breath of the orange- 
flower, and bright with the gleam of their fantastic fountains, With these come the 
names of many a noble house, which, once conspicuous in the annals of Europe for the 
grace of its daughters and the chivalrous valour of its sons, has long since passed like a 
dream into the dominion of the unsubstantial past. Valois, Guise, Condé, Luxemburgh, 
Chatillon, Longueville, d’Epernon, d’Auvergne—where are these, with numerous others, 
once so familiar to the historian and poet? Nay, indeed, where is now that celebrated 
emblem itself, with which so many reminiscences are connected? The stainless flag, 
which once displayed the golden lilies of France, streams over the tented plain and the 
paths of ocean no more ; nor shall the page of the annalist, or the voice of the eulogizing 
crowd, connect that ensign again with deeds of prowess and high emprise. How gal- 
lantly, but a little space before its fall, it was spread under every clime, from the sultry 
plains of India, and the shores of the Caribbean isles, to the wintry banks of the St. Law- 
rence, and the tempestuous coast of Labrador—needs not here to be described ; nor how 
terrible a storm and how palpable a darkness arose upon the face of earth, at the moment 
when the stem of the regal flower was suddenly snapped in its pride, and its full-blown 
honours spread, soiled and withering, beneath the destructive blast. 

Passing beyond a screen of intervening boughs, and descending the face of a sloping bank, 
we find ourselves at once within the very penetralia of the shadowy thicket. Beside our 
tangled path runs the channel of what in winter may be a turbulent and brawling brook, 
but which is now but a narrow ravine, strown with scattered pebbles and many-coloured 
sands; and still more densely, as we advance, the whispering roof closes above our heads, 
impervious alike to sun and shower. Yet even here our search may be well repaid. 
The slender asperula puts forth its pearly buds, to enliven the slumbrous gloom, and here 
and there glimmer from their damp beds the living cressets of the lesser celandine, an 
elegant little plant, deriving its former name chelidonium, from making its appearance 
before the first arrival of the bird which has been considered in all ages the herald of 
advancing summer; or, in the language of Virgil, 

Ante novis rubeant quam prata coloribus, ante 
Garrula quam tignis nidum suspendat hirundo. 


The true celandine, chelidonium majus, is not far off, conspicuous by its slender rods 
tipped with pale blossoms, and its singularly beautiful leaf, which reminds one of the 
fanciful ornaments we sometimes see in gothic cathedrals. We doubt much whether 
the far-famed acanthus of Greece is more worthy, from the elegance of its form, of the 
artist’s attention, than this retiring inhabitant of our own dells; which, if seen when a 
sudden burst of sunshine, after glancing from the furrowed trunk of some aged oak or 
ash, lights up its perfectly translucent leaves, looks like the very emblem of modest 
grace and unobtrusive merit. We leave, after pausing a few moments to admire its 
delicate efflorescence and trifoliated stalk, the oxalis, lurking beneath the shade of the 
hawthorn, white with a shower of blossoms, and a solitary anemone, or pasque flower, 
as it is far more appropriately named, lingering behind its fellows, together with the 
boding and retired arum, whose Egyptian name, as well as its dark spotted leaf and 
shrivelled spathe, seem to mark it as a sign of superstition and mystery; although we 
should not forget, that, like many other instances of an unpromising exterior concealing 
inward excellence, it has often been extensively serviceable in relieving the necessities of 
man, and that its glossy berries will form the brightest ornaments of the wood, when its 
gayer rivals are scattered before the winds of autumn. Nor have we time to bestow 
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more than a passing glance upon the pansy that fairy-flower “ freaked with jet,” which 
has been a general favourite with poets at all periods, and which has so gracefully been 
made subservient to the elaborate flattery of Shakspeare, in that fanciful passage of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, with which all are acquainted. 

What a profusion of plants is scattered where the dense fringe of underwood suddenly 
receding, allows the full light of day to dart upon the surface of that unruffled pool! Valerian, 
still renowned, by way of exception toa general rule, for the properties ascribed to it by the 
ancient herbalists, waving its light-coloured umbels above the broad glossy leaves and bur- 
nished flowers of the caltha, raised like golden cups from the dewy ground ; the singularly 
shaped rhinanthus, whose loud rustling, as it is swayed by the passing gust, has procured for 
it the common name of the yellow rattle ; the early orchis, throwing back from its minute 
stamens its wing-like petals, delicately streaked with green; and, with pink and white 
blossoms hovering in all directions around us, the airy cardamine, the lady’s smock of 
Shakspeare, and the cuckoo-flower of ordinary parlance, so called from its accompany- 
ing that wandering voice of spring through dingle and hollow. But the principal deco- 
ration of English rivers is before us in the queenly nymphea, whose first flowers, of 
purest hue, after sleeping in their calyxes on the surface of the water during the dim 
hours of the night, are now beginning to shake off the dew, and rising to expand them. 
selves in the morning warmth. St. Pierre, in pursuing his singular and ingenious theory 
of contrasts, has justly remarked the pleasing effect produced by comparing the heart- 
shaped leaves of this imposing aquatic, with the trembling reed which lifts its embrowned 
distaff by its side. It has an independent charm for those studious of ancient lore, when 
we recall to mind that either identical, or very nearly akin with it, is the celebrated lotus 
of Homer, that magic plant of Egypt, or Cyrene, whose seducing qualities he has com- 
memorated in some of his most melodious numbers :— 


rwvd’ ooric Awroto Payot pedindea KapToy 
ovker amayyetkat Tadiy nOedev ovde veecOar 
aX avrov Bovrovro per’ avdpast Awrogayoror 
Awroy eperropevor perepev vooroy de aVecOat. 


For whoso tasted of that honeyed root, 

At once all thoughts abandoned of return 
Wishing for ever with his new-found hosts 
To feast, forgetful of his native soil. 


And, indeed, when we look upon it calmly lying on the surface of the river or lake, we 
can scarcely separate it in idea from the broad expanse of the majestic Nile, overbrim- 
ming its papyrus-shaded banks, with the sacred ibis stalking among its rippling shallows, 
and the mystic pyramids solemnly rising in the distant prospect. No contemptible com- 
panion, though one of a more simple beauty, is found in the water-ranunculus, whose 
flowers, so often disposed in perfect circlets, rest amidst the blue expanse of the reflected 
heaven like wreaths formed by human art, and cast in playfulness upon the summer 
flood ; and to descend still further in the scale, the modest hydrocharis may well merit 
a passing observation, were it only for its exactly turned and peltate-leaves glistening in 
the sun, beneath which so many a brook, with waters clear as crystal, steals along dis- 
pensing freshness and fertility in its course. Rich as England is in the variety of vege- 
tation, which clothes her pleasant pastures and sloping hills, it is in her aquatic plants 
that her chief pride must consist, taking their extensive range from the purple-spiked 
loose stripe and tall willow, or typha, with its majestic stalk and tapering blades, to 
the humble water-milfoil, which, after exposing its flowers for a short time above the 
surface of the stream, withdraws them again from sight, and ripens its seed unobserved. 
Once more upon the open mead, fresh candidates for notice come crowding into view, 
many well known from their frequency and beauty, and some, which would pass unre- 
garded, had not old associations, and the writings of antiquity bestowed upon them an 
imperishable name; the ajuga, vested in the hue once appropriated to the robes of 
2D. SERIES, NO. 41,—VOL. IV. 25 185.— VOL. XVI. 
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kings, and formerly distinguished by a monarch’s name ; hesperis, which reserves its 
rich odours for the hour when the evening-star glitters among the hues left by the 
departed sun; the gentle cowslip, pensioner of the fairy queen, and, scattered on the very 
outskirts of the scanty thicket, the convallaria, with light green stem and ivory bells, for 
ever agitated by the gust. To these we may add the lysimachia, with its name of good 
omen, the discovery of whose marvellous qualities is ascribed by Pliny to one of the 
ancient Sicilian kings ; the fumitory, which was considered an herb of no small renown 
in those days of simple pharmacy, when the monkish materia medica was supplied by 
specifics gathered from our own fields; stellaria, presenting the moralist with another 
instance of the qualities of grace and fragility combined ; the pale blue speedwell, the 
snowy saxifrage, and the lychnis of twofold hue. But with these our botanical ramble 
must close, as the space allowed us to indulge in it is already exhausted. 

Yet we cannot conclude without one simple reflection,—which, obvious as it may be, it 
is, perhaps, scarcely at any time superfluous to repeat. How various are the sources of delight 
to which, even a state confessedly of trial and fluctuating enjoyment, we are permitted a free 
and daily access. How rich the inheritance, which every child of earth, little as he is 
entitled to the least of indulgences, is invited freely to possess. It is but to bring an observ- 
ant mind, and a humble and grateful feeling to the task, and earth, with her green extent ; 
the caverned depths of ocean, peopled with strange and mysterious life ; the starry expanse 
of heaven ; nay, even the dark recesses of the solid globe, in which numberless ages have 
been storing treasures to exercise the conjectures of the curious, and the researches of the 
profound, are freely presented, if not to satisfy to the full, at least to reward far beyond 
expectation, every effort of the mind directed towards the knowledge which they embody 
and reveal. But, if to these attractions of the material world, we add the more abstract 
qualities of mind, the eagle flight of imagination, the reviving power of memory, or the 
pleasure, which dawns and increases upon us as we follow step by step the deductions 
which establish anticipated truth, surely it is not saying too much to assert, that we 
have a mine of jntellectual wealth and gratification laid open before us, as much beyond 
our most exalted faculties to exhaust, as it is beyond our highest powers to estimate and 
acknowledge as it deserves. Such is the feeling which it appears to us most appropriate 
to indulge, in the midst of the luxurious promise and golden influence which characterize 
the bounteous month of May ; a time, at which renovation appears to spread like the 
beams of morning over the extent of earth, and Hope to speak in every breeze which 
visits it; and in the praises of which, moreover, we should be tempted to speak at greater 
length, had not every writer, from Gower downward, done his utmost to render justice to 
so inviting a subject. One of our finest lyrics, however, written in the true spirit of the 
Elizabethan age, we shall be well excused for transcribing, as a fitting conclusion to our 
article, and as shewing with what spirit of thought and versification our forefathers could 
welcome the full development of returning Spring :— 

Thou hast thy mighty herds, 


Tame, and free livers ; 
Doubt not, thy music, too, 


May ! queen of blossoms, 
And fulfilling flowers, 


With what pretty music 
Shall we charm the hours? 
Wilt thou have pipe and reed 
Blown in the open mead, 
Or, to the lute give heed, 
In the green bowers? 


Thou hast no need of us, 
Or pipe or wire : 

Thou hast the golden bee 
Ripened with fire ; 

And many thousand more 
Songsters, that thee adore, 

Filling earth’s grassy floor 
With new desire. 


In the deep rivers; 
And the whole plumy flight, 
Warbling the day and night : 
Up at the gates of light, 
See! the lark quivers! 


When with the jacinths 
Coy fountains are tressed ; 
And for the mournful bird 
Green woods are dressed,, 
That did for Tereus pine; 
Then shall our songs be thine, 
To whom our hearts incline ; 
May, be thou blessed ! 


Lorp THURLow. 
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ON THE SUCCESSION OF CHANGES IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Tue history of Rome, as currently related 
by the ante-Niehbur writers on the subject, 
is too well. known to need even a cursory 
repetition ; while the history, as exposed 
and dissected by the German school, is too 
little known to render such briefness suffi- 
cient. On the mere history, therefore, con- 
sidered simply as a narration of events, 
‘silere melius puto, quam parum dicere ;’ 
we shall accordingly confine our attention 
to the changes of the governing power, or 
rather in the kinds of government, endea- 
vouring to refrain as far as possible from 
historical detail, and from any observa- 
tions which are not strictly germane to the 
matter in hand. Our object is to draw 
out, and apply to the constitution of Rome, 
the parallel so obvious, at first sight, in a 
general and wide sense, between the con- 
secutive stages of existence in individuals 
and nations. As societies are composed of 
individuals, and as man is but society in 
miniature, the same principles which are 
found to actuate the former, might natu. 
rally be expected to be traceable in their 
operations on the latter; and, allowing 
time for the tardier workings of the asso- 
ciated body, we might, a priori, reasonably 
calculate on finding a succession of changes 
in its constitution, similar to those expe- 
rienced by each of the component mem- 
bers ; while the phrases, * sister-land,” 
* mother -country,” and “ father*- land,” 


would be almost reclaimed from metapho- 
rical figures to literal expressions. 

All this, and more than this, the atten- 
tive and philosophic reader of history will 


necessarily have ascertained. We might 
shew, if the limits of this article would 
admit, how the friendship and enmity of 
individuals correspond, in their influences, 
to the peace and war of states; we might 
shew, how accurately the various difficulties 
and emergencies of the one represent and 
embody those of the other, and how the 
intellectual strugglings and advances of the 
one, picture forth the mental history of the 
other; we might shew, how politics are 
tle religion (that is, the binding principle) 
of society; and religion the politics of the 
individual ; how opinion is the conscience 
of society, and conscience the opinion of 
individuals; but one immediate object, at 
present, will confine us to another part of 





* See the splendid paradox contained in that 
title given to Cicero, Pater Patria, commonly 
murdered by the translations, ‘‘ Father of his 
country :” but correctly rendered, ‘‘ The Father of 
his Fath-r-land.” Compare Wordsworth's Ode en 
“The Child is Father of the Man.” 
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the simile. We might go to get remote 
analogies, in another part of the subject, 
and shew how the cycle of revolutions in 
the physical world corresponds to those 
in the moral; how day is followed by 
night, and night is as regularly followed up 
by day; how winter follows summer, 
while summer introduces again the bleak 
days of winter. The heavens afford nou- 
rishment to the earth by their rains, while 
the earth repays and reinforces their boun- 
teous communications by the evening 
vapours, which exhale from its rivers and 
its seas. The produce of its soil nourishes 
both man and the inferior creatures, while 
the latter provide for the former the strongest 
of his food and the most useful of his cloth- 
ing, and both pay back in turn their con- 
tributions to fructify the soil again. The 
soil supports the brute creation, and the 
brute creation supports and multiplies the 
powers of the soil, while man, the centre of 
the whole system, the pivot of this universal, 
reciprocating gratitude, uses, modifies, and 
disposes their varied operations. But to 
the point: we are transgressing our Own 
rule. 

The ages and states of society correspond 
exactly to the various states and ages of 
individuals, We may trace societies, no 
less than individuals, from the period of 
conception to the time of production; we 
may watch their progress from infancy to 
childhood, and from childhood to youth, 
till we see youth maturing into manhood, 
and manhood itself mellowing down into 
the second childhood of age. The subjec- 
tion of the individual in infancy and child- 
hood to the authority and superintendence 
of his parents, represents most accurately 
the subordination of the infant state to the 
paternal rule of monarchy. The growing 
mind and growing thirst for independence 
in the youth, represent the struggles of a 
state for liberty, and its advances to the less 
pressing, because more divided control of 
oligarchy, while the progress of the youth 
to the more unrestrained independence of 
the man is but an abridgment of the ad- 
vances of a state through the various grades 
of oligarchy and aristocracy, decreasing in 
power, till at last it revels at large in the 
full democracy of manhood. And even 
here the simile holds ; for, as a democracy 
will always be under the sway not of the 
demus, but of a democrat, so, in manhood, 
aman is seldom under his own control, 
but is carried away by the influence of 
some ruling passion, which tyrannizes over 
all his thoughts and actions; in one case 
it is the love of disputation, in another the 
love of drinking, in another the love of 
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travelling, in a fourth the love of antiqui- 
ties, in another the love of reading, and so 
forth, according to the diversified disposi- 
tions of individuals. From this fact, the 
Stoies derived their principle ‘omnes desi- 

iunt,’ which is so admirably enucleated 
by Horace in the Third Satire of the 
Second Book. One mob is governed by 
an O'Connell, another by a Pericles ; one 
is under the control of an Atwood, an- 
other of a Julius Cesar. But the analogy 
stops not here ; the individual now sunk 
into the decrepitude and lisping imbecility 
of age, into the more than puling depen- 
dency of the infant, will be found to 
resemble the state fallen back into a 
second cradle, to be rocked by a despotic 
and tyrannical domination. And it is the 
united voice of history, that a democracy is 
almost invariably followed by a tyranny ; 
these two modes of government, or rather 
of misgovernment, being akin in principle, 
though so opposite in form,—since in both 
the whole power is delegated, whether by 
willing infatuation to a democrat, or by 
coercion to a tyrant. This second mo- 
narchy, which recommences another cycle 
of revolutions, is not mild and paternal, 
like the former ; it is, as we have observed, 
tyrannical and despotical. Nor is this sur- 
prising; those nations which have used 
slaves have been the most violent in their 
claims of liberty; and when we consider 
the greater measure of clamorousuess exhi- 
bited by the southern states of America,* 
compared with the northern, for what they 
call freedom, perfect, unbroken freedom, we 
cannot accuse the caricaturist of unfairness, 
who represented an American of the south- 
ern states, with the declaration of indepen- 
dence in one hand, and wielding the cat-o’- 
nine-tails in the other, indignantly asking, 
“ What! do you call this a land of liberty, 
where a man cannot flog his own nigger ?” 
The agitated and ebullient ferocity of a 
republic, in its last stage, is very little 
removed from, if it is not identical with, 
that spirit which actuates the tyrant, 
Dionysius would have been a furious 
republican, had he been reserved for Ame- 
rica, and Phalaris of Agrigentum would 
have revelled in Colombia’ ‘ Impune,’ 
to use the language of Sallust,+ ‘impune 
quae libet facere, id est regem esse,’ and 
that, also, is the demand of every repub- 
lican. The point, where a monarchy is 
generally, in the first instance, stopped, is 





® Virginia, the native state of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Munroe, has always been 
remarkable in the Congress for asserting the 
broadest principles of republicanism. 
+ Jug. c. 31. 


the point where, in its re-establishment on 


the ashes of democracy, it begins. For, 


“as soon as a king begins to exercise unjust 
authority, he immediately becomes a tyrant, 
than whom,” for we must translate the rest 
of the passage, “than whom it is impos- 
sible to conceive of any animal more dis- 
gusting, more hase, or more hateful to both 
s and men; an animal possessing, 
indeed, the figure of a man, but surpassing 
in brutality of character the most savage 
beasts.”§ At the point, then, where tyranny 
begins, and legitimate authority is disre- 
garded or overstepped, the excited jealou- 
sies and rising passion for power pave 
the way fora modification of the govern. 
ment; whereas, when one cycle is con- 
cluded, and the wheel is again on the 
rise, it commences with tyranny, which 
before could not have existed for a mo- 
ment, but for which, democracy, so to 
speak, having pitched the tune, the people 
have been now prepared. Again, a de- 
mocracy will always choose for its leaders 
those who most assimilate with themselves, 
men of vulgar manners, and unrefined 
minds, (except in cases where statesmen 
of previous influence condescend to flatter 
the tendencies and predilections of the vul- 
gar by favours and concessions ;) the popu- 
larity of Cleon arose as much from his 
vehement and bloated vulgarity, as from 
his glib and smooth-tongued persuasive. 
ness; ‘quam quisque pessume fecit, tam 
tutus est;"|| hence, the tyrant frequently 
adds to his vices vulgarity and ignorance. 
The cycle of revolutions, which we have 
now traced in states as well as in indivi- 
duals, is not a mere theory, but is deduced 
from a careful investigation of history. 
Whether we look at the history of ancient 
or modern nations, at the Commonwealth 
of Greece and Rome, at the German and 
Italian states of modern times, or at the 
history of our own government, we shall 
see ample confirmation of this curious and 
important conclusion. Involved in obscu- 
rity, as the early ages of Rome undeniably 
are, even with all the discoveries of Nieh- 
bur before us, little doubt can be enter- 
tained that the most ancient government of 
the Commonwealth was monarchical ; and 
though the personages who are recorded 
to have swayed the sceptre of infant Rome, 
are probably unreal, they are still the 
representatives of actual sovereigns. The 





t Cic. de Repub. i. 26. 

§ ‘Tyrannus, quo neque tztrius, neque foedius, 
nec dis hominibusque invisum animal ullum cogi- 
tari potest: qui quamquam figura est hominis, mo- 
rum tamen immanitate vastissimas vincit belluas.” 
Cic. de Repub. ii. 26. 

| Sall. Jug. c. 31. 
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existence of some kings is not the less true, 
because a superstitious credulity has as- 
signed to Romulus so marvellous a birth, 
any more than the existence of our own 
Alfred is to be questioned, because of the 
numerous feats of fabulous monstrosity 
ascribed to him in the monkish annals :— 
say, rather that the story of his wolf-nurture 
is a poetical mythus, well descriptive of the 
military and ferocious spirit of the people 
in its youth, as the name of the city* pro- 
claims the great feature of its character. 
But we must not lose sight of our analogy : 
though the people were rapacious and war- 
like, the early sovereigns of Rome were 
mild and paternal in exercising authority 
over their subjects; and their power was 
seldom used with more latitude of severity 
than the analogy of a parent will admit. 
From Tacitus we learn, though indirectly, 
that their authority was far from severe ; 
‘ Urbem,’ he says, ‘ Romam a principio 
reges habuere,’ using the mildest of the 
legal terms, which denote possession, ha- 
bere, tenere, possidere. This was the 
childhood of Rome; when under the 
humane rule of the legislators and sove- 
reigns, whom we find typified in the na- 
tional mythologies, under the names of 
Romulus, Numa, &c. it was nurtured and 
increased, till, in the rude energies of its 
rampant boyhood, it gave promise of the 
vigour and firm independence of the man. 
It was by the mighty sense of these early 
kings, who, like Themistocles, without the 
refinement and polish of a court, knew how 
to make a small town into a great state; it 
was by their power, tempered by the influ- 
ence of that veneration, that grave and 
deep-seated feeling of reverence for the 
institutions of their country, which formed 
so conspicuous an ingredient in the Roman 
character, and was so mainly productive of 
Roman greatness; it was by this that the 
newly-formed people was by degrees con- 
solidated into a well-disciplined and pow- 
erful nation, The number of the kings, it 
is equally unimportant and impossible to 
ascertain; thus much, however, we may 
safely affirm, that the supposition of seven 
kings, not half of whom died a natural 
death, reigning for two hundred and forty- 
three years, is utterly at variance with every 
rule of probability drawn from the analogy 
of other nations. The superstitious par- 
tiality of the ancients to the number seven, 
will account for the constructors of the 
myth, fixing on this in preference to any 
other number. But, after the lapse of more 
than two centuries, we are not surprised to 


t pwpn, robur, strength, Roma. 
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find the monarchy growing somewhat inse- 
cure, from encroachments on the one hand, 
and jealousies, with increasing conscious- 
ness of power, on the other; the senate 
ripe for a revolution, the people ever read 
to back the innovating party, the monare 
furnishing both with ample pretext, we 
cannot wonder to see Tarquin styled the 
tyrant, and the government merge into an 
aristocracy, as difficult to subvert, as at 
first it was easy to establish. For such 
was the liberty introduced by Junius 
Brutus, not a popular, but an aristocratic 
liberty. The door was now opened to 
change, and the plebs, or commons, no 
sooner saw their once fellow-subjects, the 
populus, with whom they had made com- 
mon cause, occupying all places of com- 
mand, the consulship, censorship, dictator- 
ship, and priesthood, all in the hands of 
the nobles, than they began to recollect 
themselves, 2nd to become conscious of 
their own capabilities; and hence those 
struggles between the Plebeians and Patri- 
cians, which continued with scarcely any 
intermission till the Samnite war drew off 
their attention from domestic quarrels, 
This is, what Heeren calls, the heroic age 
of Rome, in which shone the glory of 
Decius Mus, (father and son,) of Papirius 
Cursor, and of Fabius Maximus, &c. This 
may be considered the transition-state from 
youth to manhood ; in the Punic wars, we 
behold Rome in the full vigour of maturity, 
It has now no time to deliberate on its own 
internal constitution ; equality of right is 
admitted, foreign war is now the aim and 
object of all efforts; too active to speculate, 
too busy to philosophize, they readily remit 
the arts of peace to the more urgent calling 
of military adventure, 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
When this flourish and prowess of man- 
hood is over, when Greece and Carthage 
are Roman, and the wars in Spain are at 
an end, then recommences a series of inter- 
nal commotions and civil feuds ; first, the 
Gracchine, then the Marian, then the Cati- 
linarian, and then the contests of the Trium- 
virates, till at last we find the government 
relodged in the hands of one, and the em. 
pire sink under the dominion of the Caesars. 
The senate, which during the Punic wars 
had possessed almost boundless autherity, 
was now, though still left with the carcass, 
with all the shew and circumstance of 
power, deprived of every vital energy, and 
subdued to an instrument of imperatorial 
aggrandizement. 

Here we approach the old age of Rome, 
at first indeed under the fostering auspices 
of Augustus, cruda viridisque senectus, but 
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soon passing into the pusillanimity of dot- 
age, hastened, in ty a disregard of 
that wise counsel of Augustus to Tiberius, 
that he should do all to consolidate, instead 
of attempting to extend the bounds of the 
empire: republics are adapted for making 
conquests, monarchies for consolidating 
them. 

The lives of the emperors are little else 
but one dark tablature of the horrors of 
tyranny,—an epitome of crime, a perfect 
stenography of vice. Such times, when 
men were canonized as gods, who were 
immeasurably below the level of brutes, 
may well be termed the dotage of the 
nation. One cycle, then, is thus com- 
pleted ; and another commences its course, 
which our limits now forbid us even to 
touch upon. It would be at once easy and 
interesting to trace the effects of similar 
revolutions in other nations, and particu- 
larly in our own ; we are not aware that 
the subject has yet been treated as it 
deserves. 

——— 


ON THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Tue excellent engraving from the “ Sal- 
vator Mundi,” of Carlo Dolci, given with 


the Imperial Magazine for March, led my 
thoughts to a contemplation of our blessed 
Lord’s personal appearance, when he so- 


journed upon earth in the lowest state of 
umiliation. This will be allowed by any 
serious Christian to be a pleasing subject 
of inquiry, but, in the absence of positive 
information respecting the external form 
and characteristic features of the divine 
founder of our religion, we are left to con- 
jectural speculation and uncertain tra- 
dition. 

What Bishop Horsley, in his four 
Expository Discourses on the Forty-fifth 
Psalm, has incidentally observed in regard 
to our Saviour’s external figure, and the 
impression produced by his eloquence, 
merits particular consideration. 

“The second verse of this psalm, de- 
scribing our Lord in the days of his humi- 
liation,” says the learned prelate, “may 
seem, perhaps, to relate merely to his per- 
son, and the manner of his address : 

“Thou art fairer than the children of 
men ;” rather, 

“ Thou art adorned with beauty beyond 
the sons of men ;” “ Grace is poured upon 
thy lips: Therefore God hath blessed thee 
for ever.” 

Having thus recited the prophetic text, 
and corrected the translation, the bishop 
remarks, that ‘‘ We have no account in the 


Gospels of our Saviour’s person. Some 
writers, of an early age, (but none so early 
as to have seen him,) speak of it as want- 
ing dignity, and of his physiognomy as 
unpleasing. It would be difficult, I be. 
lieve, to find any better foundation for this 
strange notion, than an injudicious inter- 
pretation of certain prophecies in a literal 
meaning, which represent the humiliation 
which the Son of God was to undergo by 
clothing his divinity with flesh, in images 
taken from personal deformity. But, from 
what is recorded in the Gospels, of the ease 
with which our Saviour mixed, in what, in 
the modern style, we should call good 
company, — of the respectful attention 
shewn to him, beyond any thing his 
reputed birth or fortune might demand,— 
and the manner in which his discourses, 
either of severe reproof or gentle admoni- 
tion, were received,—we may reasonably 
conclude, that he had a dignity of exterior 
appearance, remarkably corresponding with 
that authority of speech, which upon some 
occasions impressed even his enemies with 
awe, and with that dignified mildness 
which seems to have been his more natural 
and usual tone,and drew the applause and ad- 
mirationof all who heard him. ‘ Never man 
spake like this man,” was the confession of 
his enemies; and, upon his first appearance 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, when he had 
finished his exposition of a certain text of 
Isaiah, which he applied to himself, “ All 
bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth.” Thus, without knowing it, the 
congregation attested the completion of 
this prophecy of the psalmist, in one 
bane Of it,—-in the “ grace,” which, lite- 
rally, it seems, was “poured upon his 
lips.” But, certainly, it must have been 
something externally striking,—something 
answering to the text of the psalmist in the 
former branch, “adorned with beauty 
beyond the sons of men,” which, upon 
the same occasion, before his discourse 
began; it must have been something, I 
say, peas in his features, and 
something of dignity in his person, which, 
while he was yet silent, “ fastened the eyes 
of all that were in the synagogue upon 
him,”—that is, upon the village carpenter's 
reputed son; for in no higher character 
was he yet known. We may conclude, 
therefore, that this prophetic text had a 
completion in the literal and superficial 
sense of the words, in both its branches,— 
in the beauty of our Saviour’s person, no 
less than in the graciousness of his speech. 
“ External feature, however, is generally 
the impression of the mind upon the body, 
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and words are but the echo of the thoughts ; 
in prophecy, more is usually meant 
meets the ear, in the first sound, and 
most obvious sense, of the terms employed. 
Beauty and grace of speech are certainly 
used in this text as figures of much higher 
ualities, which were conspicuous in our 
rd, and in him alone, of all the sons of 
men. That image of God, in which Adam 
was created, in our Lord appeared perfect 
and entire,—in the unspotted innocency of 
his life, the sanctity of his manners, and 
the perfect obedience to the law of God,— 
in the vast powers of his mind, intellectual 
and moral; intellectual, in his compre- 
hension of all knowledge; moral, in his 
power of resisting all the allurements of 
vice, and of encountering all the difficulties 
of virtue and religion, despising hardship 
and shame, enduring pain and death. 
This was the beauty with which he was 
adorned beyond the sons of men. In him, 
the beauty of the Divine image was reful- 
gent in its original perfection; in all the 
sons of Adam, obscured and marred in a 
degree to be scarce discernible,—the will 
depraved, the imagination debauched, the 
reason weakened, the passions rampant ! 
This deformity is not externally visible, nor 
the spiritual beauty which is its opposite ; 
but could the eye be turned upon the inter- 
nal man, we should see the hideous shape 
of a will at enmity with God,—a heart dis. 
regarding his law, insensible of his good- 
ness, fearless of his wrath, swelling with 
the passions of ambition, avarice, vain 
glory, lust. Yet, this is the picture of the 
unregenerated man, by the depravity con- 
sequent upon the fall, born in iniquity, and 
conceived in sin. Christ, on the contrary, 
by the mysterious manner of his concep- 
tion, was born without spot of sin; he grew 
up and lived full of grace and truth, per- 
fectly sanctified in flesh and spirit. With 
this beauty he was “adorned beyond the 
sons of men.” 

In this interpretation of the psalm, as 
descriptive of the native beauty of our 
Lord’s person, the learned prelate had the 
concurrence of St. Chrysostom; before 
whom, it was the general persuasion of 
Christians that the person of Jesus literally 
corresponded with the prediction of him in 
the 53d of Isaiah, “ He hath no form nor 
comeliness; and when we shall see him 
there is no beauty that we should desire 
him.” 

This language, expressive only of the 
lowly condition in which the Messiah 
would appear, the early fathers, Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 
and others, understood of his stature, 
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figure, and countenance. Of this error, 
the enemies of Christianity took advantage, 
and assuming, what was a general notion 
among both Jews and Gentiles in those 
days, that the divinity never resides in a 
contemptible body, they turned the conces- 
sion of the Christians themselves respecting 
the person of Christ, into an argument 
against his being the Son of God. Such 
was the presumption of Celsus, who, in 
objecting to the history of our Saviour’s 
baptism by John, contended that the 
Holy Spirit never descended upon any one 
of his description; and that this was the 
known principle of the Jewish religion. 
In this the Epicurean sophist was right, as 
far as related to the received doctrine of 
the rabbinical school; where the claim to 
the prophetic character was restricted to 
personal accomplishments. It merits ob- 
servation, however, that the objection 
started by the philosopher to the preten- 
sions of Jesus, on account of his supposed 
disqualifications, never occurred to the 
Jews themselves; for though they made 
the most of his humble parentage, his want 
of education, and his connexion with a dis- 
trict proverbially destitute of intellectual 
talent, neither the Pharisees with all their 
pride, nor the Sadducees with all their 
scepticism, ever uttered any thing to the 
disparagement of his person. Celsus, how- 
ever, though far enough from having any 
regard for the Jews, undertook to justify 
their rejection of Christ on this very ground ; 
that he did not answer the character of the 
Messiah, required by their law. His plea, 
though fallacious, is curious enough; he 
says, that Jesus, instead of having a com- 
manding appearance, was diminutive in 
stature, that his features were coarse and 
forbidding, his manners vulgar, and his 
mind unadorned with those graces which 
were requisite to the prophetic dignity. 

Origen, in answering this ribaldry of 
Celsus, admits that the person of our Lord 
was devoid of beauty, but the rest of the 
description he strenuously denies; and 
upon the whole, contends, as well he 
might, that the very humiliation which the 
adversary considered as a reproach, re- 
dounded to the glory of Him who had 
condescended to lay aside the splendour of 
divine majesty, for the redemption of the 
world, in the lowest state of voluntary 
degradation. 

Lucian, the satirist, who lived about the 
same period, in his Dialogue entitled, 
“ Philopatris,” written purposely to ridi- 
cule Christianity, has some _ incidental 
remarks, which are the more deserving of 
notice, as coming from one who has not 
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Greeks.” 


Lucian thus introduces a Christian ad- 
dressing a Pagan : “I will teach thee what 
is the universe, and who he is that was 
before all things, and what is the frame of 
the universe. For I was myself once in 
your unhappy situation, when the GaLILEaN 
met with me. This bald-headed and hook- 
nosed man, having ascended through the 
air to the highest heaven, and learned there 
things of the most beautiful nature, has 
renewed us by water, has guided our feet 
into the steps of the blessed, and ransomed 
us from the regions of infidelity.” 

Upon this passage, the learned Whitaker, 
in his “Origin of Arianism,” observes, that 
the personalities concerning our Saviour 
are very remarkable ; and that both these 
strong marks of similarity, the hook-nose 
and the baldness, are wholly discarded by 
our painters. Yet, says he, the authority 
of so early a writer as Lucian is sufficient 
to assign them to our Saviour. We have 
even the latter confirmed, in a signal and 
unnoticed passage of ecclesiastical history. 
Near the end of the fifth century, a painter 
of Constantinople, (says Theodorus) “‘ pre- 
sumed to draw our Saviour in the charac- 
ter of Jupiter.— Like a second Phidias, no 
doubt, he drew him from the original of 
Jupiter, in Homer, 

Jove spoke, and nodded with his dark thick brows: 
And on the head of the immortal king 

Loose flowed his tresses scented with ambrosia. 
The dark brows and the flowing tresses, 
were given to our Saviour, and our Jupiter 
was decorated with the two great ensigns 
of Homer’s. But what strongly shews the 
aversion of the age to such a portrait, the 
painter is said to have been punished by a 
miracle for his rashness. And, as the his- 
torian remarks, very appositely to Lucian’s 
intimation, “a different figure for our 
Saviour, one with curled and thin hair, is 
more true.” 

It is common for bodies of men, as well 
as individuals, to run into extremes on the 
same subject ; and so it was in this case. 
The opinion universally entertained in the 
first two centuries, that the person of our 
Lord was undignified and homely, gave 
way in the next age to the opposite notion, 
that the divinity of his nature must have 
been so impressed upon his countenance, 
as to diffuse uncommon majesty to his 
whole external appearance. Upon this 
persuasion, human ingenuity began to 
work, and representations of the Saviour 
multiplied, but with such varied ideas of 
the original, that every country had its 
image according to the national character, 
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which gave the Iconoclaste, or image- 
breakers, reason to ask which was the true 
likeness, that of the Roinans, that of the 
Greeks, that of the Arabians, or that of the 
Egyptians ? 

Meanwhile, some fabulous narratives 
were invented upon the same subject. 
One of these was a pretended epistle from 
Publius Lentulus, who is said to have pre- 
ceded Pilate as procurator of Judea, to the 
Roman senate, in which he is made to 
give this pictorial description of our Sa- 
viour :—“ There arose in my days, and yet 
there is a man, of great power, whose name 
is Jesus Christ, who is called the prophet 
of the truth, and by his disciples—the Son 
of God : he raiseth the dead, and healeth 
the diseases and maladies of the ple. 
He is of stature tall, and comely of wade. 
tenance ; grave to beholders, who yet love, 
and withal fear him: his hair is of the 
colour of a ripe filbert, plain and smooth, 
almost to the ears, from thence curled and 
smooth, and somewhat paler and brighter 
of colour from the shoulders, tossed and 
carried with the wind, being divided in the 
midst of the head after the manner of the 
Nazarites ; his forehead smooth, and exceed- 
ing faiz, without the least wrinkle ; beauti- 
fied with moderate ruddiness ; his mouth 
and nose very well-proportioned, having 
his beard very full and copious, with the 
same colour of his hair, and long, but 
forked in the midst; his look quick and 
cheerful ; his eyes shining and clear ; he is 
merry, but with modesty and gravity, 
whom no man ever knew to laugh, but 
often to weep; in reproof he is terrible; 
in admonition mild; his hands and arms 
comely to behold ; in talk sober, distinct, 
and modest ; but beautiful and fair above 
the sons of men.” 

But one of the most extraordinary of all 
pious frauds is the fable of Saint Veronica, 
and her miraculous handkerchief. The 
story is briefly as follows :—“ Among the 
crowd of women who, out of curiosity, 
accompanied our Saviour from the judg- 
ment-hall to Mount Calvary, was a young 
Jewess, named Berenice. This female 
being moved with compassion at the agony 
of the sufferer, presented him a handker- 
chief to wipe the blood and sweat from his 
face. The gift, on being returned, was 
impressed with an exact representation of 
the countenance to which it had been ap- 
plied: and thus arose the appellation of 
the “ Vera Icon,” or true image, which 
name afterwards was transferred from a 
piece of linen to the highly favoured owner, 
now no longer Berenice, but Veronica. 
This notable tale, however, remained 
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unknown till the eleventh century, when 
Marianus Scotus, on the authority of one 
Methodices, an obscure Greek, gave it 
publicity, and the church very promptly 
sanctioned it by enrolling the fictitious 
saint in the calendar, with the fourth of 
February as her proper festival. 

But the decisions of papal infallibility 
cannot always stand the test of criticism. 
Some learned members of the Roman 
communion have presumed to call in 
question the existence of many of the per- 
sonages whose names are recorded in their 
rubric, as objects worthy of devotional 
honours ; and among the rest, Saint Vero- 
nica has suffered degradation, insomuch 
that few, but the most ignorant and bigot- 
ed of that persuasion, now put any faith in 
her history, or that of the true wnage, of 
which she is said to have been the depo- 
sitary. 

Tillemont, in his Ecclesiastical Memoirs, 
treated the fable with contempt ; and father 
Papebroch, a Jesuit of Antwerp, in his 
voluminous work entitled “The Acts of 
the Saints,” dismissed Veronica with so 
little respect, that all Flanders was in an 
uproar, and the author was denounced, 
both to the inquisition and the pa 
court, as a heretic. The holy office at 
Madrid condemned the Acts of the Saints, 
and the pope confirmed the judgment. 
Papebroch, however, was not to be shaken 
by these fulminations; he defended all 
that he had advanced on the legendary 
fabrications which disgraced the calendar ; 
and so convincing were his arguments, 
that the inquisition rescinded its judgment, 
and the pope approved the resolution. 

Ww. 
—_—@——. 


ON THE PRESENT PROSPECT OF CHURCH 
REFORM. 
Mr. Eprrtor, 

S1r,—A question so important, so seri- 
ous, and so necessary for discussion in 
the present day, needs very little apology 
as to the propriety of its being urged 
upon the attention of all classes—Chris- 
tians and atheists! from the most bigoted 
of his majesty’s Catholic subjects, to the 
most blasphemous atheist; from the most 
humble, holy, and penitent believer, to the 
proud, careless, worldly-minded sinner, It 
is certain that any measure or conduct, 
which may tend to lessen the true dignity of 
the church of Christ here on earth, affects the 
spiritual interests of all men; and therefore 
it becomes us, as his sincere followers, 
to endeavour to cleanse away all corrup- 
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tion that may have gathered, through super- 
stition and the lapse of time, under the name 
of religion. To effect this, therefore, we 
must, devoid of party prejudice, religious 
scruples, and selfish interests, with the Bible 
and history for our guide, survey the ques- 
tion before us, and, after glancing at the 
evils, consider the remedy. 

Church Reform ! what need we a second 
reformation? Was not the overthrow of 
bigotry and intolerance complete in the 
secession of the people of England from 
the Romish church? Did not Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley shed their blood, to 
secure to us a pure scriptural form of reli- 
gion? Has not this form of religion been 
established for upwards of two centuries ? 
Are not the universities flourishing, the 
number of churches increasing, missionary 
and bible societies progressing, and pious 
and eminent divines adorning the pulpits of 
the Established Protestant Church of Eng- 
land? then, what need of reformation? 
These are questions generally put by those 
persons who form the majority of the Church 
of England ; not the clergy, nor the aristo- 
cracy, nor the parish officer! but those who 
subscribe to, while they are ignorant of, the 
contents of the Articles, and the grounds of 
dissent therefrom. In answer to these ob- 
jections, and before we take into considera- 
tion the plea set forth by the most zealous 
and able members of her clergy for the 
continuance of “ things as they are,” we will 
briefly state, that the ever-memorable Re- 
formation, great and glorious as it was, has 
been rendered ineffective by the apathy of 
the clergy in not following up that event by 
progressive reform of abuses, and keeping 
pace with the march of instruction; that 
the natural consequences of a union of 
church and state has transpired, viz. poli- 
tical influence, party spirit, bigoted intoler- 
ance, pecuniary advantages, and worldly 
honour ; and that during political struggles, 
the interests of the one have been sacrificed 
for the preservation of the other; that many 

ious and eminent men have deserted the 
tablishment ; that their number is daily 
increasing ; that the support of the Estab- 
lished Church, at its present enormous ex. 
pense, is incompatible with the resources 
of the nation ; that the majority of the peo- 
ple, Dissenters and others, call loudly for 
reform; and, lastly, the word of God de- 
mands it. This is my answer to the ques- 
tions of the mere formal, habitual, architectu- 
ral, old-custom-loving churchman, who can 
neither defend its doctrines, nor repel the 
assertions of its opponents; who abhors 
popery on educational principles, while he 
supports it, in a less obnoxious manner, by 
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upholding the present state of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Nor are the Dissenters alone in their 
demands for reform ; there are many mem- 
bers of the Established Church, both lay 
and clerical, who desire and call for it— 
men who, while they admire her liturgy, up- 
hold her doctrines, and encourage her exer- 
tions, are nevertheless opposed to her pre- 
sent corrupt state. They view with mingled 
emotions of contempt and pity that love of 
wealth, intolerant spirit, and desire for world- 
ly honour, at present so prevalent, and which 
have caused eminent men to quit her walls, 
and hold her up to the scorn of the infidel ; 
they view her with her blemishes—episcopal 

wer, enormous patronage, pluralities of 
ivings, compulsory support from non-mem- 
bers, &c. and, reflecting on the good she 
might have effected, and the high character 
she might have attained, had she purged 
herself of her impurities, still adhere to her, 
in the hope that she will be cleansed there- 
from, and be rendered worthy the name of 
her Master. These are the sentiments, I 
beg leave to inform Dr. Philpotts, of many 
who compose her congregations, and adorn 
her pulpits. 

But let us glance at the light in which her 
clergy is viewed by the people at large— 
they, generally speaking, seem to pride 

mselves on nothing so much as their 
determined resistance of all improvement, 
and their steady patronage of every existing 
abuse. Their implacable hostility to all 
the late reforms, beginning with the Bill, 
has been notorious and universal. They 
most unwisely made common cause with 
the rotten and convicted system ; they avow- 
edly connected the interests of the Estab- 
lishment with the condemned boroughs ; 
and they taught men to believe that the 
guardians of the churc!) considered it im- 
possible that she and improvement could 
exist together. The people called for im- 
provement. The churchmen identified their 
church with all corruption, by proclaiming 
that whoever defended reform attacked them. 
Then, said the people, we are at war with 
corruption; and, if it must be so, we are 
against the church which you identify with 
it. But it is not merely speculatively, or as 
a body, that the clergy have thus alienated 
the people from them. Their individual 
demeanour has been productive, if pos- 
sible, of still greater irritation. Wherever 
men turned their eyes, they beheld active 
preachers of slavish maxims. The op- 
pressor of the district always numbered 
parsons among his agents; the liberal can- 
didate was sure to find nine-tenths of the 
clerical votes against him, and a host of 
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reverends his greatest adversaries, while the 
offences of slander and evil-speaking were 
shared, in 2 very ample proportion, by the 
clerical with the lay member of the illiberal 
party. Is not this true? Can we think on 
it fora moment without praying, that, for 
the sake of the Cross which they h, they 
might follow the example of the lowly 
apostles, and, instead of intermeddling in 
party politics, devote themselves with single- 

ness of heart to the duties of their calling. 
Such conduct as this forms the main plea 
on which the infidel grounds his opposition 
to religion; and it is a serious subject to 
consider, that those evils, so glaring, so pal- 
pable, and so notorious, should present 
themselves to the eyes of all men at a time 
when infidelity throws off the mask, and 
openly declares war against the Most High. 
Who is loudest in the cry of church reform, 
but the infidel; and who desires it the least, 
but he? As long as he can point to the 
pampered, mitred, political, and place- 
hunting bishop; as long as he beholds the 
chase ornamented with half a dozen fox- 
hunting vicars ; and as long as he can refer 
to the general system of example shewn them 
in their youth at the universities; so long 
can he delude the unwary, startle the con- 
victed but not converted sinner, and lay 
the finger of scorn on the holy Bible, and 
exclaim, “ This is their doctrine, but where 
is their practice,” Surely we might learn an 
— lesson from this infidel argument. 
t would be impossible, in so little com- 


pass, to discuss freely the leading points on 
this great question, or review the arguments 
brought forward by the — supporters 


and opponents of the Established Church. 
I will, therefore, briefly glance at the main 

joints urged by the most able of her de- 
Sesion. In the first place, we have “ Divine 
authority” (a most presumptuous ground for 
a body of Christians exclusively to claim) 
held forth as an argument that no other sect 
has a right to the privileges of Christians. 
Where do they obtain that prerogative? 
From the Messiah, or St. Peter? This is 
rank ! this is popery in a new dress! Epis- 
copacy is next defended with a martyr-like 
zeal. Episcopacy may be an apostolic 
institution, but let us have chapter and verse 
for the interference ex-officio of a Christian 
bishop in the legislature of a country. 
Which of the Acts of the Apostles were acts 
of parliament? Prelacy is purely apos- 
tolic, or itis not. If not, winnow the chaff 
from the wheat; abolish what is against the 
scripture canon, keep what is consonant 
thereto. Episcopus is, being interpreted, 
“ over-looker,” and the difference between 
the episcopus of the first century and that 
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of the nineteenth is this—that the former 
overlooked Christianity in the sense of in. 
spection, the latter in the sense of disregard. 
Indeed, the bishops in parliament have done 
more to degrade the Cross, and at the same 
time involuntarily to hasten reform, and acce- 
lerate their own downfall, than all the errors in 
the church, and all the efforts of opponents. 

Now for the union of the church with the 
state, and its evils. The church of Christ 
united with an earthly power, for what? 
For protection! Was Christianity propa- 
gated by the sword? No! Then, what 
need has it of protection from it? Surely, 
the Mussulmans, Brahmins, Jews, and Hea- 
thens have not made war with Christen- 
dom! Is the uplifted crescent seen tower- 
ing o’er the Balkan heights, as her armed 
battalions descend into the plains of Europe? 
Then what need of earthly protection? It 
sounds more like enforcement. Religion 
was not enforced by our Saviour, and the 
form of it ought not to be enforced by its 
members. But the union of principles in 
direct opposition to each other, is so con- 
trary to reason, that its continuance cannot 
possibly be maintained without injury to 
the interests of both. How is it possible 
for flesh and spirit to unite, any more than 
fire and water; doth not the soul within war 
with the flesh? The church of Christ is an 
union of souls on earth, and yet is joined 
with principalities and powers, which may 
be obedient to the will of Satan! The union 
of the church and state has, since the days 
of Constantine, been the hot-bed which nur- 
tured the errors of the Romish church. In 
the era of the first Christian bishop and em- 
peror, the connexion might in some degree 
be expedient, in like manner as the feudal 
system was in a political point of view ; but 
no farther. Look at its fruits during the 
twelfth century, contrast it with those pro- 
duced in the present, and ask, whether the 
lopping of its corrupted branches in the six- 
teenth century has rendered the tree perfect, 
and able to bear good fruit? No; the root 
still remains unmolested. 

The numerous evils resulting therefrom 
have been ably and manfully exposed by 
many eminent dissenters, and as zealously 
defended by its adherents; but in what 
way? By the most intolerant assumptions, 
the most arrogant impudence, and most 
foolish arguments, that ever issued from the 
pen. Opposition being naturally expected 
from those who derive benefit from any 
existing abuse, we will proceed to consider 
how these abuses may be remedied ; and 
this will lead me to place these remedies in 
two points of view, namely, partial reform, 
and the abolition of the Establishment. The 
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first, which will most likely meet the views 
of conscientious churchmen, and even dis- 
senters, would consist in the resignation of 
political power in the bishops ; non-appoint- 
ment of the clergy in any civil capacity, as 
magistrates, &c.; abolition of pluralities, 
prebendaries, stalls, &c ; a reduction, by at 
least one half, of the enormous salaries of 
the bishops; a reduction of tithes and 
church-rates ; a fair division of remuneration 
to the whole clerical body ; and an appro- 
riation of ecclesiastical property for the 
fit of the poor, and advancement of 
education ; this, in justice to their own 
members. With regard to the dissenters, 
an equal claim to the benefit of a university 
education, on their own principles ; the pri- 
vilege of burying, marrying, &c., in their 
own places of worship; these, and the re- 
moval of existing disabilities, would tend to 
diminish the complaints now made. Leav- 
ing out of the question, whether this would 
satisfy the nation at large, I contend that 
had these measures been adopted, either by 
the government or the clergy, years ago, the 
demand for separation would not now have 
sounded in their ears. Such measures as 
these can only save the Establishment. 
There is no difficulty in effecting them ; and 
the clergy have it in their power to re- 
deem themselves and their church in so 
doing. 

But we live in times when the nation, in 
being disappointed of having her complaints 
heard, demands their removal, and insists 
on having ample justice done to her ; hence 
the question, “Is the Establishment to exist 
any longer?” Let us ask ourselves what is 
to be done, when the voice of the nation at 
lar geshall exclaim No ! and political policy 
shall deem it necessary to concede to the 
general demand? Why, let the pampered 
clergy forego their worldly honour, thirst of 
power, and love of wealth ; let them throw 
themselves on the support of their congre- 
gations, and meet the reward of their merits 
as they deserve it; let them honourably 
enter into the lists with their Christian 
brethren of all sects, in striving to run the 
race set before them, in their missions, their 
societies, their schools, and in their duties : 
the state can exist without a church, but 
not without religion ; and Christianity must 
exist by the Spirit of God alone. Though 
a bold experiment, this is not without a 
precedent ; America has tried it, and nume- 
rous are the blessings resulting therefrom. 
The objection, that one half of the rural 
population would be without knowledge of 
religion, is a proof of the little impression 
their conduct has made on the minds of the 


poor ; it appears, that if the compulsory part 
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of support was withdrawn, they, ashamed 
of their conduct, are afraid of being left 
aground, The ion can be effected, 
not in puritanical frenzy, not in political 
outrage, not in infidel opposition and party 
rancour, but in a Christian-like spirit—to 
the benefit of the nation, the cause of truth, 
and honour of God. But will it? The 
bigoted churchman declares that it will 
not—but the more powerful voice of the 
declares that it must—and the para- 

mount word of God declares that it shall. 
In concluding these remarks, I will 
briefly note the state of public opinion with 
regard to the question before us, as it pre- 
vails at the present moment. Without 
heeding the warning given her in the days 
of our first Charles, the Church of England 
continued to foster her errors in perfect 
security up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when the powerful preaching of those 
bright luminaries, Whitfield and Wesley, 
and the increasing number of their adhe- 
rents, roused them from their lethargy ; 
but, instead of correcting her errors, she 
only thought of the means by which those 
who exposed them might be punished. 
How did this result?—In an opposite 
tendency. Look at the progress of dissent, 
for an example to illustrate this. At length 


the trying period of _ itical agitation came ; 


e church should have 
done her duty to God and man, but in 
which she did not attempt it. She clung 
the closer to her errors; she rushed into 
the political arena, called aloud for the 
sword, and exposed herself and the state to 
the most imminent danger. Her conduct 
disgusted the nation; dissent increased ; 
infidelity identified itself as a practice, and 
a spirit of liberality burst forth even among 
her own clergy. The example of the 
Dissenters shamed them :—with a double 
burden on their shoulders, in supporting 
their own clergy, they were the first in 
the field in the cause of truth, nobly de- 
voting their lives in the conversion of the 
heathen, directing their talents and wealth 
in the propagation of the Scriptures, and 
formation of Sunday Schools. This roused 
the Establishment into a spirit of emu- 
lation — hence her missions, societies, 
schools, and the pious and eminent men 
which adorn her at the presentday. As 
the truth became more widely spread, and 
a more liberal spirit began to prevail, a 
death-blow to intolerance was effected in 
the accomplishment of two important mea- 
sures, namely, the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and Catholic Emanci- 
pation; these questions led to a further 
inquiry a$ to the remedy of the existing 


a period in which 
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abuses; and now, when reform calls 
Christians to their duty, we have only to 
point to the numerous meetings daily taking 
to effect it, the opposition to tithes 
in Ireland, and the refusal of church-rates 
in England, to prove that they obey the 
call. 
The church itself is aware of this, and 
is preparing a plaster to cover her wounds; 
the government is endeavouring to cure 
them by decoctions and balsams ;—but 
the knife to cut out the gangrene, the 
medicine to purge her of her blemishes, is 
withheld. commutation of tithes—the 
reduction of a few hundreds per annum 
in the salaries of the bishops—the admis- 
sion of Dissenters into the universities—and 
Lord Russel’s Dissenters’ marriage bill, 
are the remedies offered by the Church and 
State in application to themselves, Are 
they sufficient ?—No; then reject them. 
Petition! Dissenters, you are strong in 
your holy cause; you are loyal, prudent, 
and respectable—scorn all selfish ends— 
you want not yourselves to be in union 
with the state—you seek not to crush the 
church, but to preserve her. Then pe- 
tition, not only to the throne of your sove- 
reign, but to your Gop. Churchmen, those 
of you who dwell, as I do, in the pale of 
the established church, you can effect 
much—both by counsel, example, and 
resolution ; assist your Christian brethren 
in their efforts for religious liberty; and 
with pride and satisfaction at the respect- 
ful, loyal, peaceful, yet firm tone in which 
those efforts are made, pray that the great 
body of our clergy may know the true 
interests of Christianity, by throwing off 
those prejudices which at present blind 
them ; and that our posterity may bless 
the issue of the present struggle, and pure 
Christianity be established in the hearts 
of all throughout the empire. 
London, April, 1834. H. 8. R. 
a 
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In the Imperial Magazine for January last, 
page 30, an article on the expedition of 
Captain Ross to the arctic seas, concludes 
thus : —“ No evidence of an opening in the 
great western continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean, but rather a confirmation 
that the continent in question is one and 
entire to the 74th degree of north latitude, 
is the result of this arduous enterprise. 
This result confirms the opinions published 
in the Imperial Magazine for the? year 
1827 ; and with this subject I purpose to 
deal more at large on some future occasion.” 
In conformity with this statement, [ pro- 
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ceed without further to enlarge u 
oe agement mone npahenet 
the great eastern and western continents, ex- 

in the Imperial Magazine for 1827, 
column 162, &e. certain portions of which 
I beg leave to subjoin, and afterwards to 
illustrate. 

“ If we revert to the rotary motion of the 
earth, which is from west to east, we shall 
find that any given point upon the equator 
moves, in ee of this rotary mo- 
tion, upwards of a thousand miles every 
hour ; while at the poles this motion is so 
trifling that it scarcely deserves a name ; 
and between the equator and the poles 
every grade of velocity exists, from upwards 
of a thousand miles an hour, to the revolu- 
tion of a point in twenty-four hours, The 
disposition of these two great continents 
pon gree ak islands, when this rotary mo- 
tion of the earth is taken into the account, 
must be referred to an act of Infinite Wis- 
dom.” Because they carry round with 
them, in confined and detached portions, 
the immense oceans of this sphere. 

In column 163, it is stated,—“ It is in 
the nature of matter to be at rest, fluid 
matter as well as solid ; such a disposition 
the immense congregation of waters called 
the ocean, throughout all its parts. 
From whatever cause, one of these conti- 
nents moves from west to east, the other 
continent moves also in the same direction, 
and all the islands whether great or small ; 
because these continents and islands are 
formed of solid materials—of matter in a state 
of cohesion, and possessed of great specific 
gravity; and t*ese rest upon a common 
base, and constituting a solid fabric, all the 
parts move together. Water is of less spe- 
cific gravity than these continents, and 
every molecule in the mass is individual, 
having little or no cohesion with its fellows ; 
the friction of one molecule in action may, 
and frequently does, put another molecule 
in motion; but the absence of cohesion 
leaves every individual molecule at liberty 
from its fellows, and therefore the action of 
part of the ocean does not necessitate an 
action of the whole. The same causes, 
therefore, which act alike upon solid and 
fluid matter, do not produce the same 
effects. The attraction of the moon pro- 
duces a tide of the ocean; but the same 
attraction, acting upon these continents, 
does not produce a rising or tide of the 
land; the fluid being individual in its 
molecules, yields to the attraction; but the 
solid, being one mass, remains at rest. 
This is equally the case during the furious 
action of hurricanes of air; these terribly 
agitate the ocean, but do not, in'a similar 
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way, roll mountain over mountain, and dis- 
rupt the earth.” 

“It is this difference in the effect be- 
tween the action of the power which moves 
the earth upon the solid and the fluid mat- 
ter of this sphere, that calls for the inter- 
ference of these two continents and sundry 
islands, in the very positions which they 
occupy in the earth’s crust, according to 
my views; and I think this will appear 
equally clear to others, upon their seriously 
examining the premises. The natural dis- 
position of matter to rest, dis the 
waters of the ocean to rest ; but this sphere 
moves with immense velocity from west to 
east, and the power which causes this mo- 
tion, I conceive, acts only upon parts, of 
these waters, and not equally upon the 
whole: those parts which are acted upon 
may, and do, — the other parts of the 
ocean with which they are in immediate 
contact to move also ; but certain portions, 
not being acted upon directly or indirectly, 
are disposed to rest. This circumstance 
creates a difference in the rate of going, 
between the water and the land, and calls 
for two such continents, in order to form 
troughs, wherein the waters of these two 
immense oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific, 
may be carried round from day to day. In 
the absence of these barriers, I conceive the 
difference in the rate of going, between the 
waters and the land, at the equator, would 
amount to a current of such terrible velocity, 
as to tear up the land, and even disrupt the 
crust of the earth, and devastate the surface 
of this sphere.” 

“The south pole, not being furnished 
with land to the same extent as the north, 
presents us with an example of the effect 
above described, but in a manner so mild, 
as to become useful instead of injurious to 
this sphere. The Cape of Good Hope, 
which forms the southern extremity of 
Africa, and the immense island of New 
Holland, in the South Pacific, do not ex- 
tend to 40° south latitude ; whereas Cape 
Horn, the southern extremity of America, 
approaches to sixty. Although the rotary 
motion of the sphere is comparatively small 
at this point, seeing it is not distant from 
the antarctic circle, yet a current strikes the 
south-eastern coast of America, thus left 
uncovered by its parallel continent, with 
such force that it passes along its whole 
line, through the tropic regions, even to 
Labrador and the great island of Newfound- 
land. Doctor Franklin, speaking of this 
current, observes, that the water having 
been heated up in its passage through the 
tropics, comes’warm to the coasts of the 
United States of America; and in coasting 
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these States, is gradually cooled down with 
such regularity, that even the latitude of any 
given point along these coasts, might be 
nearly ascertained by nice observations on 
the heat of the waters at a certain distance 
from the land.” See the article at large. 

It having been ascertained by Captain 
Ross, many years after the articles from 
which I have so largely quoted were in- 
serted in the Imperial Magazine, that no 
opening exists in the t western conti- 
nent, through which the Pacific and Atlantic 
could possibly communicate each with each 
up to the 74th degree of north latitude, we 
may by legitimate deduction trace the phe- 
nomena of the currents which so visibly 
prevail in the ocean to this source. For 
we find the great stream which coasts the 
continent of America until it reaches the 
island of Newfoundland, is, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, turned off to the eastward 
into the Atlantic ocean. This could not be 
the case, if an opening existed in any part 
of Davis’s Strait into the South Sea; be- 
cause having arrived at the very mouth of 
this strait, had such an opening existed, the 
stream would have continued along the 
south-west coast of the strait, and, passing 
through the aperture, have become lost in 
the Pacific ocean. It was this reasoning 
that induced me, nearly half a century ago, 
to record in my note-book, that the idea of 
a north-west passage was a mere chimera ; 
and also in the repeated voyages of Cap- 
tain Parry, which all failed as to their main 
object, that induced me to send to the 
Imperial — the articles from which 
I have quoted. 

There are reasons sufficiently apparent 
why the current from the south ceases to 
flow on to the north, but, at the mouth of 
Davis’ Straits, instead of entering that strait, 
or coasting the shores of Greenland, turns 
off suddenly to the eastward; some of 
which are the following :— 

Beyond the gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Davis’ Strait, northward, the shores of 
Greenland project into the ocean far to the 
east, and, opposite to these shores, Norway 
and Lapland project into the same sea to 
the west, between which the great island of 
Iceland occurs, leaving, in comparison with 
the width of the Atlantic between Spain 
and the United States of America, a narrow 
sea; and this sea is encumbered with ice 
along its coasts, and even in large floating 
masses far from land. The melting of this 
ice at certain seasons, and the avalanches of 
ice and snow from all its shores, create a 
plenum in this narrow ocean, which the 
oblique rays of the sun in those latitudes 
cannot convert into vapour ; no place can 
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therefore be found there for a further sup- 
ply of water. Thus the rush of waters 
from the south, along the shores of the 
western continent, fail in their efforts to 
disperse themselves therein, and are sud- 
denly turned off into the only opening 
which is sufficiently capacious to receive 
them, viz. the east. 

The 61st degree of latitude is the north- 
ern termination of the British empire in 
Europe, viz. the Scaw of Unst, in the Shet- 
land island of that name. In parallel lati- 
tude to this Scaw, are Sulen in Norway, 
cape Farewell in Greenland, and cape 
Chidley at the junction of Hudson and 
Davis’ Straits. e British dominions in 
Europe extend from 61 to 49 north lati- 
tude ; the Scilly Islands being in that lati- 
tude, and these lie parallel to the island of 
Newfoundland on the American coast. 
The gulf stream, in its progression east- 
ward, is thus propelled upon the coasts of 
Britain, and turned by these coasts to the 
south. For be it remembered, the diurnal 
velocity of this sphere is here reduced to 
one half of that which exists at the equator. 
The great southern stream is, at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, also aided by the 
drainage of that immense tract of land and 
lakes which lie west and north of that ri- 
ver, all of which here find an outlet, both 
from Davis’ Strait and the St. Lawrence, 
into the gulf of that name, 

The pressure of the waters to the west- 
ward must, and does, leave a lower level of 
the ocean along its eastern shores ; and the 
gulf-stream, having once reached these 
shores, is drawn forward, by the natural 
gravity of water, along these shores, in or- 
der to restore the equilibrium of the sur- 
face of the ocean. Thus is the whole of 
the surplus water disposed of, the level 
preserved, and the drain around the Cape 
of Good Hope replaced by the very water 
which, having made the circuit of the At- 
lantic ocean, is ready to be propelled anew 
upon the coast of South America, run down 
its coasts, be heated up in the tropics, 
cooled down at the entrance of the icy sea, 
heated up anew on the coast of Africa, and 
thence launched across the ocean, again 
and again, in perpetuity, to run the round, 
immense as is its course, which the Great 
Creator has appointed it in the economy of 
this sphere. 

Suppose an opening exists beyond the 
74th degree of north latituade—but of this as 
yet we know nothing—the diurnal velocity 
of the sphere at a point so near the pole, 
would amount to little, and its effect could 
not be taken into the account, when such 
an immense mass of water as the gulf- 
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stream amounts to, is the subject under con- 
sideration. A great nation has certainly 
well applied a small portion of its immense 
resources, and a handful of its brave mari- 
ners, from time to time, in exploring the 
regions of ice and snow, with a view to aid 
its extensive commerce with distant nations ; 
and in these expeditions science has been 
materially benefited, facts have been dis- 
covered, and much absurd theory discarded 
from our geographical pages; the northern 
extremity of the globe has been approached, 
as near as human effort could approach it ; 
and it has been demonstrated, that, as far as 
any useful purpose is concerned, no north- 
west passage exists. Captain Ross, al- 
though during a favourable season he pushed 
his ship close along the western shore 
somewhat beyond 72 north latitude, could 
not, during any succeeding season of his 
stay in those seas, navigate her, either far- 
ther north, or even in the track in which he 
went, back again to the south, but left her, 
maugre every effort, not a wreck, but safely 
moored in an excellent harbour, locked up 
so effectually by the ice that no human ef- 
fort could release her. What then could be 
hoped from a north-west passage beyond 
the latitude of 74? What, but loss and 
ruin to the commercial adventurers who 
trusted their cargoes upon so uncertain and 
perilous a strait as this ? 

We now return to the currents of the At- 
lantic. The existence of these currents, 
the rate at which they flow, and the direc- 
tion they take upon the western and the 
eastern shores, as well as across this ocean 
from east to west in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and from west to east in the north- 
ern hemisphere, has been ascertained from 
observations made from time to time, and 
ultimately demonstrated by comparing these 
observations with each other, so as to leave 
no reasonable doubt upon the subject. 
These observations have been made by 
bottles, well corked, containing a note of the 
latitude and longitude where and when they 
were thrown overboard by the officers of 
vessels at sea, and the publication of the 

lace when and where these bottles were 
‘ound ; by the drifting of vessels to sea, 
and their being cast ashore in distant coun- 
tries ; by the remnants of vessels wrecked 
upon a certain coast, being found either at 
sea or on the shores of other regions. 

Where the diurnal velocity of this sphere 
is the greatest, viz. near the equator, the 
stream on the western coasts is the narrow- 
est, and the stream on the eastern coasts is 
the widest ; and where that velocity, which 
ever decreases as we proceed toward the 
poles, becomes considerably less, the stream 
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widens on the western shore, until in lati- 
tude 50, at the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence, this velocity is so much lessened, that 
the drainage of that great river, and Davis’ 
Strait, and the plenum of the icy sea, 
widens it to the breadth of the intervening 
ocean, and precipitates it, as has been be- 
fore observed, upon the coasts of Great 
Britain; from which it returns along the 
eastern coast to the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence it came. 

Thus, by the judicious position of these 
two great continents, the Great Creator has 
not only provided for the safety of this 
sphere, but also for the comfort, conveni- 
ence, and well-being of its several parts, 
for, by their interposition in a parallel di- 
rection from pole to pole, all furious cur- 
rents are prevented, and mild currents are 
induced, which, instead of disrupting the 
sphere, prevent the oceans from becoming 
stagnant pools, and induce a gentle and 
salubrious circulation throughout all their 
parts. 

Wa. Co_pweLt. 

King Square, Feb. 28, 1834. 

——_@—— 
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Tue late Primaveral season contained two 
anemonal periods; the first, which was 
north - easterly, occupied eleven days: it 
commenced on the 11th of March, and 
was distinguished by a diminished tempe- 
rature, and a cessation of the gales noticed 
in the early part of the season. On the 
12th the red deadnettle, lamium purpureum, 
was seen in full flower, and was pleasingly 
contrasted with the white star-like blossoms 
of the common chickweed, stellaria media, 
which were very abundant. On the 15th 
the golden yellow stars of the pilewort, 
ranunculus ficaria, also, formed a delight- 
ful contrast with the common daisy, bedlis 
perennis, the blossoms of the former beau- 
tifully bespangling the sloping glades and 
shady banks, while the silvery white petals 
of the latter dotted here and there the en- 
livening green of the meadows; on this 
day, the immense buds of the horse-chesnut, 
aesculus hippocastanum, were unfolding. 
This period, which closed on the 2ist, was 
followed by a south-westerly one, which 
extended to the 5th of April; it was dis- 
tinguished by gales, which occurred on the 
23rd, 24th, and 25th of March, also on 
the 28th and 31st of the same month, and 
on the 1st of April. The prevailing winds 
of the period were north-west and west : 
the gale of the 23rd, 24th, and 25th of 
March, was accompanied with hail and 
snow; the former fell on the 24th, and the 
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latter on the 25th. On the 28th the blos. 
soms of the cherry, cereus cerasus, and of 
the ¥ communis, were numerous ; 
deer tame at the ground-ivy, glechoma 
hederacea ; in the evening, which was very 
clear, the zodiacal light was distinctly seen. 

It will probably be remembered that the 
early and late Primaveral seasons of 1833 
were respectively noted for their mildness 
and inclemency ; the mean temperature of 
the former was 43.61 d of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, that of the latter being 


38.35 degrees. The corresponding mean 
temperatures of the present seasons are 
43.41 degrees, and 44.19 degrees; the 
mean temperature of the whole period of 
1833 being 40.98 degrees, while that of 
the present Primaveral season is 43.71 


degrees, 





POETRY. 


MY GRAVE. 


Far from the city’s ceaseless hum, 
Hither let my relics come ! 

Lowly and lonely be my grave, 

Fast by this streamlet's oozing wave, 
Still to the gentle angler dear, 

And heaven's fair face reflecting clear. 
No rank luxuriance from the dead 
Draw the green turf above my head ; 
But cowslips here and there be found, 
Sweet natives of the hallowed ground, 
Diffusing Nature’s incense round ; 
Kindly sloping to the sun, 

When his course is nearly run, 

Let it catch his farewell beams, 

Brief and pale, as best beseems; 

But, let the melancholy yew 

(Still to the cemetery true) 

Defend it from his noon-day ray, 
Debarring visitant so gay; 

And, when the robin’s boding song 

Is hushed the darkling boughs among, 
There may the spirit of the wind 

A heaven-reared tabernacle find, 

To warble wild a vesper hymn, 

To soothe my shade at twilight dim ! 
Seldom let feet of man be there, 

Save bending towards the house of prayer, 
Few human sounds disturb the calm, 
Save words of grace, or solemn psalm ! 
Yet, would I not my humble tomb 
Should wear an uninviting gloom, 

As if there seemed to hover near, 

In fancy’s ken, a thing of fear ; 

And, viewed with superstitious awe, 
Be duly shunned, and scarcely draw 
The sidelong glance of passer by, 

As haunt of sprite with blasting eye ! 
Or noted be by some sad token, 
Bearing a name in whispers spoken : 
No!—let some thoughtful schoolboy stray 
Far from his giddy mates at play, 

My secret place of rest explore, 

There pore on page of classic lore ; 


Thither let hoary men of age 
Perform a pensive pilgrimage, 
And think, as o’er my turf they bend, 
It wooes them to their welcome end ; 
And let the woe-worn wandering one, 
Blind to the rays of reason’s sun, 
Thither his weary way incline, 
There catch a gleam of light divine ; 
But, chiefly let the friend sincere 
There drop a tributary tear— 
There pause in musing mood, and all 
Our by-gone hours of bliss recall— 
Delightful hours! too fleetly flown! 
By the heart’s pulses only known ! 
Aberdeen. R——-y. 
—_>-—_ 
AFFLICTION. 

WueEw thy soul is filled with pain, 
When thy lips of life complain, 
When thy very strength is vain, 
Look to heaven, and look again, 

Till it cheer thee ; 
Thunders, then, that round thee roll, 
Will but solemnize thy soul, 
All the lightnings of the pole 
Only seem to scorn control, 

None will sear thee. 


While the sky is overcast, 
While the hours of tempest last, 
Till the clouds are spent and past, 
In the Rock that standeth fast, 

Go and hide thee. 
Though thine heart be faint and weak, 
Dim thine eye, and pale thy cheek, 
There thy sole protection seek : 
He, the lowly and the meek, 

Will not chide thee. 


Like the cedar freshly green, 
After mountain storms have been, 
So shalt thou ere long be seen, 
And the silent sky serene, 
Arch above thee ; 
He, who sent the clouds of care, 
He, who chased the dark despair, 
He shall whisper, “ Learn to bear” 
“Calm and storm, for both prepare,” 
Lo! I love thee,” 
~~ J.0. 
THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 
(From Moore's Evenings in Greece.] 


I saw, from yonder silent cave, 
Two fountains running side by side ; 
The one was Memory’s limpid wave, 
The other cold Oblivion’s tide. 
*O love!” said I, in thoughtless dream, 
As o’er my lips the Lethe pass’d, 
“Here, in this dark and chilly stream, 
Be al] my pains forgot at last.” 


But who could bear that gloomy blank, 
Where joy was lost as well as pain? 
Quickly of Memory’s fount I drank, 
And brought the past all back again - 
And said, ‘‘O love! whate’er my lot, 
Still let this soul to thee be true— 
Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
Be all my pains remembered too!” 
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Review.—An Argument for a Church- Establishment ; a Sermon preached before 
the University of Cambridge, By the Rev. James Scholefield, A. M. Regius 
Professor of Greek. 2nd edition. Deighton. Cambridge. 1833. 


One of the most unfavourable circumstances affecting the interests of philosophy, 
and the progress of truth, is that species of reptile vitality, which is a distinguishing 
attribute of absurdity and error. One would imagine that a single complete refu- 
tation would suffice for a single false position; that no reiteration would be necessary or 
fitting, but that, after such a defeat, the supposed position would at once be consigned 
to neglect and oblivion. Unhappily, experience contradicts this very natural idea. 
Erroneous opinions, and inconclusive reasonings, are frequently exposed, confuted, 
stripped of their disguises, and finally driven away, amidst general ridicule : we hope 
and conclude that they are defunct, and laid to rest; until, to our astonishment, , 





they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. 


Sometimes, indeed, the deceased dare not for shame shew themselves at their 
resurrection with precisely the same body as that in which they perished, but mo- 
destly avail themselves of a species of metempsychosis, and live on, and repeat 
their mischiefs until some shrewd observer finds them out, and proclaims their identity 
to the world, as what Dr. Johnson facetiously called “ the old dog in a new doublet.” 
Upon other absurdities, however, no such change passes. They shew themselves 
again after a short interval, unaltered, and followed by their former train of inept 
and drivelling arguments, to await a new refutation, and a new revival.| 

Of the latter class, are the deceased fallacies which. “revisit thus the glimpses of the 
moon,” in the discourse of Professor Scholefield, now before us. We had hoped that 
some of them had received their final guietus when they appeared under the auspices 
of Dr. Chalmers. We find ourselves disappointed, owing to the causes we have been 
attempting to describe ; and we again, therefore, sit down, with reluctance and nausea, 
to examine a composition which marks the latest, let us hope the ultimate, advance 
of ecclesiastical bigotry and academical dulness. In justice, however, to the Professor, 
we must premise, that comparatively little of the condemnation due to the false pre- 
mises, serpentine logic, and absurd conclusions of which this pamphlet consists, should 
fall upon him. The Professor happily never originates; he is but a “ gatherer and 
disposer of other men’s stuff,” and after having given off to their respective possessors 
the eruvie in which he has dressed himself for this solemn occasion; a false 
metaphor to Dr. Chalmers, a petitio principii to Dr. Dealtry, and a truism to 
Bishop Wilson, we need only visit upon the Regius Professor the punishment due 
to the receiver of contraband goods: like that culprit, if the guilt of the original crime 
does not lie at his door, he is chargeable with supplying the conniving eye, the 
sly hand, and the ready market. But it is time to descend to some more particular 
notice of the sermon before us. It commences with some common-place remarks, 
very good in their way, about the analogous corruptions of the Church of Israel and the 
Church of England ; after which, and before he comes “to the main topic to which 
the text directs him, he is tempted to advert, in passing, to one or two subordinate 
points, in order to characterize, as they deserve, the objections to which they refer.” 
To these subordinate points we also must beg the attention of the reader :— 


“1. When, then, in the first place, persons maintain the absolute unlawfulness of a Church -establish- 
ment, of the interference of the civil magistrate to uphold religion, it is an argument which requires 
to be worded with the utmost possible caution in order to keep[the objector clear of the charge of 
blasphemy. It seems at least indirectly to implicate the conduct and impugn the wisdom of Jehovah 
himself, who by his own special appointment gave the ‘first example of a Church-establishment to 
the world; and not only so, but if he had not done it in the case of Isggel, it would probably never 
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have entered into the mind of man to do it. At all events, what God himself has so expressly sanc- 
tioned, cannot without the greatest temerity be pronounced to be absolutely unlawful, nor even highly 
inexpedient, unless it can be shewn, what has never yet been shewn, that the circumstances are 
so totally different, as not to admit the application of the same general principle to the one case and 
the other.”—p. 9. 


Those of our readers who have got through Milner’s Church History, will readily 
acquit the preacher of the charge of having originated this argument ; but it surely 
must strike them as somewhat remarkable, that any one but the merest sciolist in 
divinity should either have invented or employed it. The Professor declares, with 
as much confidence as if he were advocating a position of his own, that no such difference 
has ever been shewn between the circumstances of the Jews and the English, as render 
the same principle inapplicable to both. Now, does this gentleman know that the civil 
government of Israel was a Theocracy? Does he know that their civil law and their 
religious law were identical ; does he know that their priesthood and their magistracy 
were one and the same! and surely this is a sufficient difference between the case of 
Israel and of England. When God condescended to wield the political power and 
direct the spiritual affairs of the Jewish people, with the same unerring hand, there 
was a security for the fitness of the agents employed, and the adaptation of the com- 
munity for whom they were provided, which is wanting when an English monarch 
metamorphoses his military associates into ‘Fathers in God,’ and when these Bishops 
transmute the untameably wild or incurably stupid branches of influential families into 
‘ Evangelists and Apostles, Pastors and Teachers.’ It may not be altogether irrelevant 
to remark, that the genius of the dispensation which subsisted before the advent of the 
Messiah, is too essentially different from any which has succeeded it, to allow of the 
appropriate application of similar means to accomplish the same end. In the former 
dispensation, religion mainly consisted of a minute obedience to ceremonial regulations, 
for which purpose the universal distribution of officiating priests among the people, was 
among the most essential provisions; but a preacher of the Christian dispensation 
should recollect that “we are not come to” these external and sensible modes of worship, 
or of spiritual government and discipline, that the new covenant is that in which the 
law is written on the heart, and not impressed on the senses, in which the most 
important transactions are conducted’ between God and the soul, and in which 
the interposing ministrations of any third party, while they constitute a most benevolent 
arrangement, are still comparatively adventitious to the higher interests which they con- 
template. But apart from these considerations, the principle upon which the argu- 
ment proceeds is manifestly vicious and indefensible. Will it for a moment be con- 
tended, that because it has pleased God to connect one dispensation of religion with a 
political system, or rather to identify them together, that any body of men are justified in 
establishing another, and one of entirely a different character? More especially when, in 
introducing the dispensation out of which the latter has arisen, he committed the propa- 
gation of it to the fishermen of Galilee, and not to the Cesars of Rome? when he waived 
the power which could have been exerted with equal ease to connect it with the 
majestic dynasty which then commanded the world, and associated its early and mira- 
culous advancement with illiteracy, poverty, and persecution? Can we imagine that 
because the God of infinite wisdom, the Father of the spirits of all men, who “ turneth 
them as the rivers of water are turned,” saw fit to enforce a certain typical form of 
worship upon a nation, that therefore the blind and depraved sons of men, the ambitious 
heads of a dominant party, or even a synod of ecclesiastics, may presume to legislate 
for the consciences of others? Indeed, the conduct of the great Founder of the 
Christian faith is sufficient to convince us, that, however consistent it may be with 
the Divine wisdom to regulate and enforce external observances; to prescribe for the 
conscience, otherwise than by affording in revelation an adequate body of evidence, 
is alike inconsistent with the intellectual and the moral character of the human mind, 
aud equally breaks in upon its nature, and interferes with its responsibility. 
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The second argument adduced by Professor Scholefield is as follows :— 


“2. When it is seriously contended, that religion isto be dealt with like any ordinary marketable 
commodity, of which the want will produce the demand, and the demand will create the supply, and 
thus the necessity be superseded for propping it up by any extraordinary provisions; all this is not only 
miserable and heartless trifling with the precious souls of men, but it is a direct contravention of those 
declarations of God’s word, which teach us that the very root of the spiritual malady, which religion is 
designed to cure, is the alienation of man’s heart from God, and his consequent indisposition to search 
out for himself the means and the way of returning to God. This great fundamental truth of man’s 
depravity, of the natural earthliness of his mind, and blindness and hardness of his heart, must be 
altogether lost sight of, or wilfully set aside, before a man can persuade himself, that men are to have 
no means of grace provided for them against their will, or till they themselves feel the want and 
express the desire.” —p. 10. 


Here again we must exculpate the Professor. The folly of originating this 
miserably short-sighted and irrelevant attempt at argument must not be charged upon 
him. It has long been given to the world by Dr. Chalmers, and though the purloined 
article is not worth the trouble of tracing further, yet as the Doctor, like the Professor, is 
not remarkable for originating, we can easily imagine that the real author would not easily 
be met with, and perhaps would be found at last at the end of a long series of light- 
fingered divines. Some peculiar degree of blame, however, lies at the door of the last 
possessor. Professor Scholefield may be excused for not detecting this ridiculous non 
sequitur, when it lay buried under the gaudy amplifications of Dr. Chalmer’s verbiage ; 
but when he corrected the proof sheets of the sermon before us, when he saw it lying bare 
and exposed to view, upon the bald, denuded surface of his own style,—and left it there; we 
can scarcely acquit him of an intention to mislead. In examining this curious paragraph, 
the first thing which strikes attention is, that it professes to be an answer to an argument 
put into the mouth of a dissenter ; which argument is, that religion is like any other 
marketable commodity, that the ordinary principles of political economy apply to it, and 
that therefore the supply will be always adequate to the demand, and that all inter- 
ference on the part of government to force it upon the community is unnecessary and 
unwise. Now, before going any further, we must here protest against Professor 
Scholefield’s affiliating upon dissenters those abominable terms which he here uses ; 
terms which are exceedingly common in the mouths of his own party, and owe their 
origin, as we believe, to the Scotch taste of Dr. Chalmers; but which are utterly 
nauseous and sickening to a mind possessed of any delicacy, or of any just sense of reli- 
gion. The phraseology to which we refer is that in which religion is designated a “mar- 
ketable commodity,” and is treated as an ordinary matter of political economy. Such 
terms as these, together with such phrases as “ free trade in religion,” “ private 
adventurers,” and “ monopoly,” owe their origin to minds whose perceptions of the 
genius of Christianity have been rendered gross by the secularizing influence of an 
ecclesiastical establishment ; “and are employed by men who, themselves, find in reli- 
gion a profitable article of commerce. But it is not only the language which is here 
gratuitously supplied, the argument, we will venture to say, was never urged by any 
dissenter ; and certainly can never have occurred to the mind of any one who was not 
as barbarously ignorant of the nature of the Christian religion, as Professor Schole- 
field is of the principles of reasoning. And what is the Professor’s reply to his own 
argument? The drift of it appears to be this, that owing to the alienation of man’s 
heart from God, he does not feel his want of religious instruction in proportion to the 
degree in which the want exists, and therefore does not make the demand for it, and, 
therefore, that it is the duty of government to desert their usual policy in the matter of 
religious instruction, and in affording the supply to anticipate the demand. 

Here we pause, to indulge our admiration of the almost unseemly agility of a 
Reverend Greek Professor! He takes his spring from premises universally admitted, 
and almost self-evident ; and one harlequin-hop carries him sheer across a chasm of 
inconsistencies and difficulties, and lands him at once in a totally foreign region, 
with no manner of geographical relation to that which he left behind him. We suppose 
it is scarcely necessary to point out to the reader that the argument of Professor Schole. 
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field has no more bearing .on the question at issue, than it has on animal magnetism. 
The fact of the depravity of the human heart, and of the consequently aggressive 
character of the Christian system, is expressed and implied throughout the Scriptures, 
and maintained and acted on throughout the religious world : but the question at issue 
simply respects the quarter whence the aggressive efforts are to emanate ; whether the 
supply of religious instruction should be secured by political regulation, or whether it 
should be left to the spontaneous efforts of Christian benevolence and zeal. This, 
which is the precise and only question before the writer is not touched, or even recog- 
nized, in this argument; it is a direct and palpable petitio principii, and betrays a 
haziness of intellect, and an infantile incapacity of reasoning, to which we have never 
found a parallel instance.— 

“3. A third objection, though not liable to so serious a charge as the former two, yet deserves 
@ cursory notice for the egregious fallacy it involves. It is this: If it is the duty of a Christian 
government to uphold the true religion, it is no less the duty of a Mahomedan government to sup- 
port Mahomedanism ; and so of any other form of false religion. This foolish argument has been 
often repeated, but I am not aware that it has received in plain and uncompromising terms the 
only answer it is entitled to. It is a man’s duty, just so far and no farther, to support Mahomedanism, 
as it is his duty to be a Mahomedan himself. Butaman will have to give account at last of his 
public as well as his private conduct; and the more extensively the influence of our conduct reaches, 
the more awful is our responsibility; and as it is at the peril of a man’s soul that he chooses a false 
religion for himself, he incurs the same peril in an aggravated degree by employing the power of the 
state in its support.”—pp. 10, 11. 

We do not quote this for the purpose of replying to it it; we will not waste time unne- 
cessarily in starting and hunting down the Professor’s blunders. For once, we shall take 
the liberty of meeting it with an unsupported assertion, which we confidently leave 
to the reader to decide on, when he shall have given an attentive consideration to the 
above paragraph. This is, that the hypothetical argument which he adduces has 
nothing whatever to do with the subject, and that his reply has just as little to do with 
the hypothetical argument. 

“¢ Having touched upon these points,” the Professor continues, “ let us go forward to 
the more direct consideration of the words of the text, and see how an established reli- 
gion is calculated to meet and remedy the evil there complained of, My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge. The ‘provision it makes for this purpose is universal 
pastoral superintendence ; that is,” &c. Here he kindly enters into an explanation 
of the terms he has used, amplifies in a paragraph or two on the universality of 
this superintendence, and closes with a clumsy attempt at the sentimental, in reference 
to the intolerable nuisance of church bells, ‘No man can take up his abode on 
any spot of our favoured land, and have reason to complain that there is none to care 
for his soul ; the day that attaches him to the soil of his residence, brings him into con- 
nexion with the pastoral charge of one to whom,” &c. Now, we really are at a loss how 
to answer such a writer, and we will therefore turn him over to the tender mercies of 
his brethren. The Bishop of Winchester tells us in one of his charges at Llandaff, 
“ That out of 234 incumbencies, into which his diocese is divided, only 97 parishes 
enjoy the advantages of clergy, incumbents, and curates, actually resident.” Taking 
the curates to amount to one-half of the whole, which will be found to be generally cor- 
rect, then only about 48 of the 234 incumbents are actually resident in their parishes, 
Conceiving this to be a fair specimen of every diocese in the kingdom, what an alarm- 
ing reflection is it calculated to excite! Nearly four-fifths of the parishes throughout 
the whole kingdom have no resident incumbents. Some they never see or hear for 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty, or even thirty years together.” 

A seceding Clergyman has lately published, that, ‘Of 10,500 incumbents, upwards 
of 6,000 are non-residents.’ ” 

Again, the following evidence touching this matter was supplied by the Bishop of 
London, before the House of Commons, in July, 1832 :— 


«Can your Lordship state to the Committee, what proportion of church-room has been provided 
by the State during the last ten years ?—I believe the church-room provided by the State [in England] 
during the last ten years, is nearly 200,000 additional sittings 
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“ ‘Ts your Lordship aware, what proportion such increase of church-room bears to the increased popu- 
lation of the country !—No, I cannot [say;] it is very easily ascertained. 

“*It being jperfectly clear, however, that the population has within the last ¢en years increased 
greatly more than 200,000, and to the extent probably of ten times that t, the i {of church- 
room] provided by the State bears a very inadequate proportion to the wants of such people?—The 
increase of accommodation provided by the Parliamentary grant, I conceive, did not sufficiently ny 
the wants of the existing population. I conceive, that little, or no provision has been made for the 
wants of the population which has arisen since the last two censuses.’ 

“*Has your Lordship ever instituted a comparison between the gross population of your diocese, in 
connexion with the Established Church, and the amount of the space in the Established Churches? 
—Yes. I could not, not having the document with me, state it correctly. 

“*The question would be sufficiently answered by the present impression on your Lordship’s memory, 
as to the proportion of the population which could be accommodated by the present space?!—Not « 
tenth, certainly, &c.—Colton, p. 17. 





The reader will also recollect, that in many villages the parishioners receive a 
visit and a sermon from the clergyman, by a fixed arrangement, once only in three or 
four weeks. 

Query, — Had Professor Scholefield a ‘ guilty knowledge’ of these facts, when he 
printed his sermon? Whatever be the reply, a very obvious rejoinder will suggest 
itself to the mind of the reader. But waiving these unlucky facts, we will grant, for 
the sake of argument, that clergymen swarm over the land like the frogs in Pharaoh’s 
borders ; and what then? The advantages which might accrue from such an arrange- 
ment, are dependent on the principles, character, and conduct of the individuals. 
They may be a far greater nuisance and plague than the aforesaid frogs; and they 
will be, and must be, unless they are qualified by piety, assiduity, religious knowledge, 
and zeal for the sacred functions they undertake. Where then is our guarantee, 
that they will be thus qualified? With the head-quarters of ecclesiastical patronage, 
occupied by a monarch who may be sceptical, profligate, or besotted ; with bishoprics 
in the patronage of noblemen, who may be venal, unprincipled, and hostile to the 
interests of religion ; with livings in the gift of laymen, who may give it to sons who 
are fit for nothing else; or sell them to any who have money to buy; with the 
curacies in the appointment of those who thus obtain possession ; where, we would 
ask Professor Scholefield, is the ground of assurance that the persons who fill these 
gradations of sacred office, will be qualified as we have described? Does he think— 
can any one think—so well of human nature, as to believe that this will be the case in 
a majority of instances ? 

The next part of this discourse which claims attention assumes a form of absurdity 
and folly so exceedingly ludicrous, that we can scarcely acquit the Professor of a mis- 
chievous intention to disturb the decent gravity of his congregation. Let the reader, 
in perusing the few following lines from the 13th page of the Discourse, just bear in 
mind that the writer is here supposing an objection from an opponent, and then in his 
own proper person replying to it : 

“* Let us just notice then,” he says, “ the objection made to this statement of the prin- 
ciple of a religious establishment. In our own case the claim(/) is disputed, on the 
ground that the pastoral superintendence in question has not proved efficient. Though 
it might be replied, that this objection lies not so much (!) against the principle as against 
the administration, yet a church so favoured and exalted as the Church of England ought 
not to shrink from the severest application of that righteous test, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” And it may be very confidently answered, that the objection thus broadly 
stated is not true!!” There, Candide Lector, this unique specimen of fatuity and 
obtuseness, is from the Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge! He 
himself constructs an objection which professes to be directed solely against the principle 
of establishments ; answers the opponent (viz. himself’) by shewing that the objection has 
nothing to do with their principle, but only with their practical working, and then meets 
it with a simple childish negative !! 

But these are not the most serious charges which lie against Professor Scholefield. 
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Immediately after the diverting self-confutation which we have just given to the reader, 
he takes his seat upon his tripod, and gives vent to the following prediction :— 


“« Tt is a fearful thing even to glance at the consequences, which, humanly speaking, must necessarily 
ensue, if ever there should cease to be an Established Church in this land. The immediate result must 
be, that our villages would at once be abandoned to heathenism. For one generation doubtless, or for 
two, religion might still linger in our crowded cities ; and sustained by a spirit of rivalry, not altogether 
perhaps unholy or improper, might put forth vigorous efforts to retain the population in the fear and 
worship of God; but the very generation that witnessed or perpetrated this act of national madness, must 
expect itself to feel the righteous retribution it would bring after it, in the departure of the salutary re- 
straints and blessings of religion from the mass of our countrymen scattered over the wildernesses of the 
land, and the re-establisment of those habits of ferocity and disorder from which they have been gradually 
and laboriously recovered,”—p. 15. 


Now we are unwilling to use harsh terms, but we can only characterize this as a speci- 
men of that sheer impudence which is generally found in association with a weak under- 
standing and a bigoted temper. That a man of Professor Scholefield’s limited capacity 
should not appreciate the extraordinary genius to be found without the pale of the 
Established Church, is quite excusable; but that he should treat with contempt the piety, 
the assiduity, and the zeal with which dissenters carry the Gospel into villages and preach 
it there, circulate religious publications, instruct the young, and visit the sick; that he 
should pass over in silent scorn the exertions of their Home Missionary Societies; that he 
should reject from his estimate the indefatigable labours of the Methodists, and forget the 
mighty revolution effected by Wesley—by far the most important event which affected 
the religious world in the last century—this indicates something more pitiable than ob- 
tuseness, more criminal than ignorance ; it is a breach of christian charity and common 
decency, which deserves the strongest animadversion. To answer such remarks by shew- 
ing the comparative influence of the church and of other denominations of Christians in 
the promotion of Christianity, would be a bestowment of our time which mere rash and 
dogmatical predictions do not deserve. Besides, we are anxious, in compassion to the 
patience of our readers, to close our task, and to leave the Professor and his pamphlet to 
that oblivion which awaits them both. 

The latter part of the sermon is occupied with {some remarks, intended to set aside the 
argument against Establishments derivable from the prosperity of religion in America. 
These remarks are as follow :— 

** But to all that can be said in favour of a religious establishment, it is considered sufficient to point in 
reply to the case of America. Religion flourishes there, and yet there is no religious establishment.— 
The argument involves a fallacy, and the fact a mis-statement. America stands in a somewhat similar 
position with regard to the mother-country, as Dissenters do with regard to the Establishment. She has 
the example of England constantly before her eyes, to provoke her to jealousy, (Rom. xi. 11.) and excite 
her to keep pace with us in religion as well as in other things. It is not therefore altogether a case in 
point; and were the Church-establishment abolished in England, the effect of it would probably be felt in 
an unfavourable manner in America. 

** Besides, the facts of the case are too imperfectly known to allow of such an argument being based 
upon it. We know little of the state of religion there, except as it shews itself in their great cities; and 
here undoubtedly there is much to dazzle us, and much to fill us with joy and thankfulness. But if we 
could stretch our eyes over the more thinly-peopled parts of that country, and acquaint ourselves with the 
religious condition of its villages and forests; it is more than probable, that we should find enough to 
make us regret the loss of the parochial system of the mother-country, and feel ourselves afresh constrained 
to bless God for our own Establishment. 

“ Then, on the other side, the case of America furnishes us with the positive fact, as stated by a writer 
of their own, that while in one State there exists a compulsory tax for the support of religious worship, 
which in others does not exist, the proportion of Christian congregations in these latter States compara- 
tively with the former, estimated in reference to their respective populations, is about one to eight! The 
same writer states the probability, that in these latter States, there are vast numbers of persons that have 
scarcely heard a sermon or a prayer in their lives!! Such are the fruits to be expected from the plan so 
earnestly advocated by some, of leaving religion to the voluntary arrangements of the population !”— 
pp. 16, 17. 


These passages betray as gross a degree of ignorance, and are as replete with erro- 
neous statements and inconclusive arguments, as any we have noticed. In reply to them 
we should be doing quite as much as could be fairly required of us, were we to assure the 
Professor, that he knows no more of America than he does of divinity, logic, and style. 
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Indeed, this ignorance is openly professed in the above paragraphs, and, what is more 
curious, is introduced as an argument. We have heard before of an “argumentum ad 
ignorantiam ;” but an “ argumentum ab ignorantid,” is a novelty for which we are 
indebted to the prolific genius of Professor Scholefield. By way, however, of removing 
the Professor’s avowed ignorance, and of counteracting the influence of his mis-state- 
ments, we will extract one or two passages from Calvin Colton’s “ Church and State in 
America,” a publication recently addressed to the Bishop of London, the statements of 
which are almost all founded on the incontrovertible testimony of public documents, and 
the rest, for which the author is personally responsible, come from a writer of vast infor- 
mation, and unimpeachable integrity. In the first place, then, we must inform the Pro- 
fessor, in answer to the last paragraph we have quoted, that the state of Connecticut, to 
which he is here referring, voluntarily abolished its establishment, as an unscriptural and 
pernicious system, about the year of our Lord 1815; and that at this time there is no part 
of America in which an Established Church exists. Perhaps, on hearing this piece of 
news, the Professor will be anxious to know what has been the effect of this “ act of 
national madness.” We will communicate the information in a paragraph from the 
above-mentioned publication, which, to a man of Professor Scholefield’s philanthropy 
and religious zeal, cannot fail to be most cheering and delightful :— 


“It was not without very serious apprehensions that many evangelical Christians witnessed this aban- 

donment of what they esteemed the good old way of supporting the gospel. Some predicted the destruc- 
tion of many churches, and a sudden dearth of religious instruction. The result did not verify their 
fears. Instead of withdrawing their support from the gospel, the people brought to its aid a cheerful 
liberality, which had till now been kept in the back ground. Ministers became more active, and were 
more extensively blessed in the discharge of their official duties. The success which has crowned the 
voluntary efforts of the churches is encouraging them to a new enterprise for themselves; which is to 
sustain feeble and dilapidated congregations in their endeavours to procure the stated ministrations of 
the gospel. More has been done within ten years to collect new congregations, and supply the destitute 
with the means of salvalion, in New England, than had been done in a quarter of a century before. And 
the measure of divine influence vouchsafed to the churches has been in proportion to their liberality.”— 
Colton, pp. 28, 29. 
And, again, in speaking of the whole nation, “ More has been done for Christianity 
within the last ten years, than had been accomplished in the preceding fifty years,” 
What then becomes of the Professor's opinion, that the abolition of the Church Esta- 
blishment in England “ would be felt in an unfavourable manner in America?” To 
give this any value as an argument, this event occurring in their own land should have 
acted like an earthquake, in which religion should have perished and disappeared, and 
the whole frame of ,society have been convulsed and disorganized. On the contrary, 
the religious world in America heeded it no more than the fall of a single crooked and 
decayed tree in their majestic forests, One day of thanksgiving, perhaps, to Him who had 
“turned his anger away,” and the event was quietly consigned to those bright pages 
which record the annals of the New World. 

And now one word with respect to the comparative religious prosperity of the two 
countries, in order that we may appreciate the weight of Professor Scholefield’s argu- 
ment, that America “has the example of England before her eyes, to provoke her to 
jealousy, and excite her to keep pace with her in religion as well as in other things.” 
The first fact I shall adduce is, that a comparison of the last census of the American 
population with the latest statistics of their churches, &c. shews that throughout the land, 
there is one orthodox minister to about every thousand souls! The comparison in other 
respects is most forcibly put by Mr. Colton in recapitulating at the close of his pamphlet, 
in the following passage :— 

But, my Lord, it is not enough, in the consideration of this subject, to look merely at the comparative 
number of ministers actually at work, and to estimate the amount of their labours, and the degrees of 
their influence; but the peculiar difficulties, under which America has laboured, as a new country, and 
with a population doubling every twenty-five years, are also to be taken into the account. And yet, with 
all these disadvantages to struggle with, it would appear, not only, that she is far better supplied than 


England, in proportion to the population ; but her supply of ministers has gained and still gains upon the 
increase of population, while that of England is going backwards, the Establishment alone being con- 
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sidered. Your Lordship’s own evidence, as quoted in Section I., decides this question :—‘ I conceive, 
that Jittle or no provision has been made for the wants of the population, which has arisen since the 
last two censuses.’ 

“ London and its adjacent boroughs contain 194 places of worship, belonging to the Establishment, with 
a population of 1,500,000. Your Lordship has given in evidence, that ‘not one-tenth” of the people are 
provided for. And how much less than’one-tenth? New York has a population of 220,000, and 101 
churches—one church to 1,200 souls. Boston has 50 churches to 60,000; and other large cities in Ame- 
rica are equally well supplied; many of them better. 

“ There are in the United States, excluding the Roman Catholics and all other sects not commonly 
esteemed orthodox, 1,601,088, communicants at the Lord’s table, by the latest authentic reports I have 
been able to obtain, some of which are two and three years old, and none less than one year. There are 
also some orthodox denominations not reported. I have observed, that the annual increase of commu- 
nicants in American churches of late, taking into view the different sects,tranges from one-fourth to one- 
tenth of the gross amount; and that the greatest proportionate increase is in the most numerous deno- 
minations. Taking these facts into consideration, I have supposed the present number of communicants 
in the American orthodox churches cannot be less than 1,800,000. In those denominations, comprehend- 
ing the great bulk of these communicants, the terms of admission to the Lord’s supper are a strict exa- 
mination as to personal piety, and a public profession of religion. Generally, so far as I have been able 
to observe, the terms of admittance to this ordinance in America, are much more strict than in the cor- 
responding denominations in Great Britain. In the Church of England, if I do not mistake, all are 
admitted to this sacrament, who are of respectable character. And yet it appears by a sufficient amount 
of evidence from a high quarter of the Church of England, that the number of communicants throughout 
the English Establishment does not exceed 350,000. Taking the population of England at 12,000,000, 
there is about one communicant in the Church to every 34 of the gross population. Deducting 800,000 
for the Roman Catholics in America, and taking the remainder of the population at 12,000,000, the same 
as in England, the number of communicants at the Lord’s table will be more than one of every 7 indi- 
viduals. I confess, that I am altogether surprised at this result; and yet I do not know how to make 
it different.”—Colton, pp. 57, 58. 


Instead of offering any further statements of this kind to the reader, we will rather 
recommend him to peruse Mr. Colton’s admirable work, for himself, and only 
express our hope that the facts we have here adduced from it, will be deemed an ample 
confutation of the gross mis-statements against whiclf we have directed them. 

We have left ourselves no room for any extended criticism on the style of the pamphlet 
which we have now noticed ; we will, however, offer, in closing, one or two expres- 
sions, which may serve as specimens of the composition of a Greek professor. In page 
16, we have the following sentence :—“ The argument involves a fallacy, and the fact a 
mis-statement ;” page 18, “ The firmest and most beautiful bulwark of England’s 
happiness ;” in page 12, “ to which the civilizing influences of learning and refinement, 
have never deigned to penetrate ;” and again, “ such is the theory; and as a theory, who 
can deny how fair and beautiful itis?” O Professor, if these, or any other portions of 
your Sermon had found their way into one of your school themes at Christ’s Hospital, 
when you were a dozen years old, who can deny how soundly you would have been 
birched for your pains? 

In concluding his Sermon, Professor Scholefield calls upon “ this Church” to “ arise 
and shake herself from the dust.” We cordially concur in this disinterested exhortation ; 
common cleanliness enforces it; and we fervently desire that, together with the dust 
which harbours them, the swarming and more noisome insects of an hour, which infest its 
surface and annoy with their importunate buzzing, may fall and be forgotten. Meanwhile 
we rejoice in the appearance of such publications as that to which we have pointed attention, 
as among the most favourable signs of the times. The multitudes in which they issue from 
the press, the irritability which they all display, and which is only their “ debility ex- 
cited ;”—these and other concurrent circumstances indicate, unequivocally, the formidable 
advances of that clvIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, to which “ infant philosophers and ob- 
solete statesmen,” tory lords, university chancellors, and regius professors, alike “ render 
the involuntary homage of their alarm.” 
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Review.—The Works of President Ed- 
wards; with an Essay on his Genius 
and Writings. By Henry Rogers; 
and a Memoir, by Toes E. Dwight ; 
Revised and Corrected by Edward 
Hickman. Westley and Davis. Lon- 
don, 1834. 


We cannot refuse our tribute of praise to 
that class of books, the latest of which now 
lies before us. Their intention is an excel- 
lent one—that of making the voluminous 
works of the most esteemed authors acces- 
sible to that large class of students, who 
are unable to purchase them in their ori- 
ginal and more expensive form. And this 
end they appear to us most satisfactorily to 
answer. They are excellent, as books ; 
comprehending not only the entite works of 
the author, but in the present instance an 
extended memoir, and a most elaborate 
and admirable analysis of his character and 
writings. 

In the former instance, of Milton's Prose 
Works, the Imperia! Magazine has taken 
some most serious exceptions ; and what- 
ever may be thought of the line of remark 
adopted respecting the immortal poet, (and 
it will be recollected that it was avowedly 
introduced for ‘the purpose of putting the 
reader in possession of both sides of a most 
interesting question,) few will dissent from 
the strictures which the writer made upon 
that lamentable production—the Introduc- 

Essay. Here, however, we will cheer- 
fully make the amende honorable. We do 
do not, of course, notice this work for the 
purpose of advocating the theological sys- 
tem of President Edwards; nor, on the 
other hand, would it be wise, within the 
narrow limits of a review, to enter on the 
discussion of the great points at issue. We 
chiefly introduce it for the sake of record. 
ing our admiration of the performance of 
Mr. Rogers — The Introductory Essay on 
the Genius and Writings of President Ed- 
wards, 

This Essay may, in fact, be considered 
as a most lucid and powerful compendium 
of Edwards’s leading arguments, and ac- 
quaints the reader with all the great points 
of the Arminian and Calvinistic controversy. 
It indicates the most sound and intimate 
knowledge of this branch of theology, toge- 
ther with powers of mind and literary 
talents which are calculated to elucidate 
the difficulties, and to invest with beauty 
and with interest the ruggedness of any 
subject to which they may be applied. 
We regret that we cannot present the 
reader with any extracts from Mr. Rogers’s 
essay, which will convey an idea of its 
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— merits. In order to this, it would 
be necessary to follow him into the argu- 
mentative of his work, from which it 
would be difficult to select a detached and 
unconnected specimen. We will, there- 
fore, offer to the reader the very ela- 
borate paragraphs, in which the author 
delineates the prominent features of Pre- 
sident Edwards's intellectual character :— 


“ That faculty in which lay the secret of Edwards’s 
intellectual strength—the faculty of abstraction— 
was probably bestowed upon him in greater pleni- 
tude and perfection than to any other individual of 
his species.—Nothing but this could have enabled 
him to keep so steadily and so luminously before 
the mind, the propositions on which his reasoning 
was founded, and to call forth from the obscurity in 
which they dwelt, their mutual relations; to pur- 
sue with such exactness and precision, and such 
never-tiring patience, the longest, the most subtle, 
and the most intricate trains of metaphysical rea- 
soning, or to unravel with such consummate skill 
the most complex and elaborate mazes of sophistry. 
All who have in any measure been accustomed to 
abstract reasoning, especially upon those profound 
and difficult subjects which throughout life ab- 
sorbed the mind of Edwards, must be aware of the 
extreme difficulty of transfixing before the micro- 
scopic gaze of the mind, those volatile objects of 
thought, which, though so difficult to be retained 
demand such intense concentration. These subtle 
ideas keep shifting and dancing before the mental 
vision, like the objects in a landscape as transiently 
seen through the rolling mists of an autumn morn- 
ing ; now emerging from the vapour, and glittering 
in the momentary illumination of a sun-beam with 
an apparent definiteness of outline, and now enve- 
loped again in obscurity, before the mind has had 
time to descry their exact nature, and still less 
their relations to one another. Quite as illusory, 
quite as feebly retained by minds in general, are 
those abstractions which Edwards delighted to con- 
template. So attenuated are they, and in so thick 
a cloud do the imperfections and ambiguity of 
language often involve them, that it frequently 
requires many hours of anxious and perplexing 
meditation before the dense mist rolls away from 
the mind, leaving each object of thought revealed 
in the pure sunshine.—All, therefore, who have 
ever been much engaged in such pursuits, will 
know how to appreciate the wondrous powers of 
Edwerds, in the glare of whose concentrated atten- 
tion the most subtle ideas seem ever vivid and 
unobseured. He appears to feel no difficulty in 
compelling them to retain the same position for 
any length of time, in the very focus, so to speak, 
of intellectual vision. When he once sets himself 
to the investigation of any subject, no disturbing 
influences can reach him from without, or allure 
him from his purpose. As to the external world, 
the fall of the eyelid does not more completely shut 
out the intrusions of material existences from the 
mind, than he can exclude the presence of every 
foreign, every disturbing object, whenever he 
chooses to drop the curtain of his abstraction over 
the soul.—No sooner does he enter the recesses of 
his own mind, than the ideas which he would 
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make the objects of his contemplation gleam out, 
with a sort of phosphoric splendour, on the walls of 
the chambers of imagery,—the brighter for the sar- 
rounding darkness. Nay, the perspicacity of E,- 
wards often seems to increase with the obscurity 
and subtilty of the subjects of which he treats. 
We could point to many instances of this. In this 
respect his organs of intellectual vision resembled 
the eyesight of some classes of animals, which, 
though they would be dazzled into blindness by the 
noon-day sun, can discern the minutest objects in 
the faintest twilight. No matter how profound 
those caverns of abstruse speculation into which he 
ventures; no matter how dim the twilight which 
penetrates them; in what would be to others 
“middle” or “nether darkness,” his intellect 
seems to dilate su as to collect every wandering ray 
of light, and to discern plainly those objects, which 
to minds of inferior perspicacity would be absolutely 
invisible. 

‘That faculty of abstraction which Edwards pos- 
sessed from nature in such extraordinary strength 
and in such ample measure, was improved to the 
utmost extent, by incessant exercise and the most 
strenuous discipline. His whole life might almost 
be said to be spent in one continuous effort of rea- 
soning ; in grappling with all the most difficult and 
profound subjects which have ever engaged the 
attention of the human mind. He scarcely needed, 
and assuredly scarcely ever indulged in, those in- 
tervals of relaxation, those holidays of intellect, 
which, in almost every other man, are absolutely 
necessary to preserve the elasticity of the mind, to 
enable it to'repair its exhausted energies ;—without 
which, indeed, the ceaseless prosecution of any 
subject demanding concentration of thought, would 
soon goad to madness. Such was his natural adap- 
tation to one department of intellectual employ- 
ment, and so rigidly had he fixed this conformation 
of mind by habit and discipline, that he was almost 
incapable of finding pleasure in any other pursuits, 
—almost destitute of taste or sensibility to any 
other species [of intellectual excellence. Profound 
thought became not only his occupation, but his 
delight, and that which to other men would be 
severest toil, was his pastime. Probably a severer 
penance could not have been inflicted upon him, 
than compelling him to {spend any very consider- 
able portion of his time amongst poetry and belles 
lettres ; he would have absolutely nauseated them ; 
they would have been like luxuries to an anchorite, 
whose long years of seclusion have uprooted all the 
principles of nature, and transformed his very aus- 
terities into sources of pleasure. But not only was 
Edwards endowed by nature with a mind eminently 
fitted for ratiocination, and not only were these 
powers incessantly exercised ;—the laudable indus- 
try which he used to preserve and systematize his 
thoughts must have tended, in an eminent degree, 
to improve his natural faculties, as well as to 
secure his mind from retrogression either in know- 
ledge or power; nay, must have insured and faci- 
litated his constant progress in both. We now 
allude of course to Edwards's well-known practice 
of always carrying writing materials with him, and 
of setting down at the very moment in which it 
occurred, any new train of reasoning, or even any 
insulated thought, worth preserving. By this 
means, his knowledge was rendered permanent ; 
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he secured himself from the necessity, which 
besets indolent or negligent men, of constantly 
traversing the same ground again, Nor was this 
all, he always had a fixed starting point from which 
to make further incursions into unknown realms of 
speculation. Moreover, such a practice must emi- 
nently have favoured clear and accurate habits of 
thought. Not only are the particular thoughts, 
thus carefully set down, dered more distinct 
and definite; a fact so obvious and familiar that 
we need not insist upon it; but the general habits 
of the mind will become more severely correct, the 
longer such practice is continued. Many a man 
is satisfied with indistinct ideas, so long as they 
only flit before his own mind, and he is not neces- 
sitated to give them a definite expression. But he 
would be ashamed to see these indistinct ideas em- 
bodied in corresponding obscurity of language. As 
he proceeds therefore to the actual expression of 
his ideas, they gradually assume a more definite 
appearance ; the pen, like the chisel of the sculptor 
working upon the rough outline of a statue, gradu- 
ally throws out every lineament of thought fully 
and clearly. In process of time, the mind will, even 
without writing, think far more clearly than before; 
it will repudiate, it will loathe whatever is not 
transparent both in thought and expression. 

“How happy a circumstance would it have been 
for mankind, if great geniuses, who, alas! have 
generally been cursed with an indolence and irre- 
solution which have most seriously detracted from 
the value of their natural endowments, had adopted 
Edwards's admirable plan of never trusting that 
traitor, memory, or of never suffering thoughts to 
escape, which, when once gone, they may often toil 
in vain to recall !—How many brilliant, how many 
profound conceptions might have been preserved, 
which have now perished for ever! Nor is this 
fanciful. Those who have often listened to the 
conversation of genius confessedly great, will know 
that it is sometimes capable, under circumstances 
of peculiar excitement, of throwing out scintilla- 
tions of thought (generally from collision with 
minds of a like temper with their own) which, 
though inimitably beautiful, are instantly extin- 
guished. In the same manner, such men will tell 
you that they are sometimes conscious, for a mo- 
ment, of a sudden expansion of power, for which 
they cannot account, and which resembles nothing 
so much as the illapses of inspiration; auspicious 
moments, in which the perplexities which had long 
invested some difficult subject appear suddenly 
cleared away, and the mind triumphs and exults in 
the free and facile exercise of its faculties. Yet 
this ‘preternatural light lasts but for a moment; it 
was a meteoric splendour which streamed athwart 
the firmament of the soul, and then passed away 
for ever.—If advantage be not taken of such felicit- 
ous moments, the mind in general labours in vain 
to recover what it has lost, and when it turns again, 
after an interval of perhaps only a few hours, to 
the subjects which but now stood revealed in so 
strong a light, it finds as deep a shadow as ever 
resting over the whole scene of thoughf; all 
wrapped in its original darkness. Such a habit as 
that of Edwards's must be incalculably valuable ; 
he probably lost fewer thoughts of any value than 
any man that ever lived, as his voluminous misce/- 
lanea sufficiently show ; while the practice to which 
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we refer wrought up to still more exquisite perfec- 
tion those superlative powers of reasoning which 
nature had conferred. 

“ We have thus spoken of the chief, the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of Edwards’s mind; those 
which made him what he was, and without which 
no other intellectual powers which he possessed 
would ever have raised him to more than respecta- 
bility. Probably no man ever achieved so much 
reputation in those departments of intellectual ex- 
ertion to which he devoted himself, by the great- 
ness of a single faculty. 

“ The irrepressible energies of that tendency to 
abstract reasoning which we have represented as 
Edwards's distinguishing endowment, is strongly 
evinced by tvo circumstances. The first is, that 
it gave such remarkable indications of itself in very 
early life. Great genius generally affords some 
types and prophecies of its future fame, even in 
childhood. But though a general, this is by no 
vueans a universal, rule. There have been men of 
splendid talents, who, up to a certain age, seem 
oppressed with a species of torpor; who require the 
application of some strong stimulus, or the con- 
junction of some happy circumstances, to elicit 
their real power. Such men sometimes start into 
fame at once. One moment they are buried in the 
chrysalis state of obscurity and meanness; the next, 
they are spreading their glittering wings to the sun, 
and expatiating in another sphere of existence. 

“Still these are the exceptions to the general 
rule.—Genius ordinarily betrays its existence in 
very early life : its irrepressible energy cannot long 
be concealed ;"some trifling circumstance or other is 
sure to indicate, even through the thickest disguise, 
the presence of the divinity within. 

“ Edwards manifested at a very early period both 
the quality and the extraordinary strength of his 
peculiar genius. This is the more remarkable, as 
those faculties for which he was afterwards distin- 
guished are of very tardy growth, and, by a wise and 
beneficent arrangement of Providence, generally 
tarry during the period of childhood and youth, for 
the development of the subordinate intellectual 
faculties, and indeed are at these periods so feeble 
as to be altogether unable to struggle against the 
obtrusion of the material world and the solicita- 
tions of the senses. Not so, however, with 
Edwards: as we have already remarked, his very 
earliest productions, his philosophic efforts at 
twelve years of age, display the leading traits of his 
intellectual character, marked in the strongest 
manner and developed in no common degree. At 
the age of fourteen, he perused or rather devoured 
Locke’s Essay on the Understanding, a work 
which, more than any other, contributed to the 
formation of his intellectual character. When 
about the same age, he penned many of those mis- 
cellaneous observations on various philosophical 
subjects, which have been happily preserved in his 
descendant’s memoir of him, and not a few of 
which display a depth, a subtilty, a reach of intel- 
lect, which would have done no discredit to men 
who had spent their whole lives in the pursuit of 
metaphysical science, and are hardly surpassed by 
any of his own subsequent efforts. In a word, we 
know not the time when Edwards was not a great 
reasoner. 

“ The other circumstance, which, in our opinion, 
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displayed his {invincible strength of mind, is, that 
he achieved such wonders in defiance of all the 
unfavourable circumstances under which his 
powers developed themselves. If they had not 
possessed an elasticity which no accumulation of 
difficulties could repress, we should never have 
heard of the name of Jonatnan Epwarps. His 
was, indeed, a singular destiny. Though far 
removed from the ancient seats of learning, 
Edwards has spoken in a voice which has echoed 
through the halls of European science and philo- 
sophy, and has been listened to with respect by 
their profoundest masters of wisdom. Born in that 
tumultuous state of society, in which man, having 
successfully struggled with the elements, and pro- 
vided in some measure for security and subsist- 
ence, is just beginning to dream of luxuries beyond 
those which terminate in sense, but long before 
that auspicious era when civilization and plenty 
let loose the chosen minds which heaven has con- 
secrated to this work, to the systematic pursuit of 
philosophy and science,—Edwards abandoned him- 
self to a life of abstraction as unbroken as though 
he had lived in a far different age. Restricted to 
an education which, however favourable to the 
interests of virtue and religion, could never have 
raised a mind, not irrepressibly vigorous, above 
mediocrity, he has managed to tread with unex- 
ampled success some of the most obscure and intri- 
cate paths of abstruse speculation. Incessantly 
engaged in the laborious duties of a christian pas - 
tor, and in the benevolent drudgeries of a mission- 
ary to barbarous tribes, he would seem by his writ- 
ings to have spent his whole time in the seclusion 
of a cloister. In measuring the strength of 
Edwards's genius, therefore, we are not only to 
take into consideration what he has actually 
achieved, but the circumstances which at first 
sight would have appeared to render such achieve- 
ments impossible. We may judge of the power of 
the winter’s sun, whuse beams struggle through a 
sky of storms, by the depth and darkness of that 
veil of clouds, through which, notwithstanding, it 
pours its splendours.”—p. ix to xi. 
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Review.— The Life, Character, and Li- 
terary Labours of Samuel Drew, A.M. 
By his Eldest Son. London. Longman. 
1834, 


(Second notice.) 


Iy our last number we introduced this en- 
tertaming record of the life and labours of 
Mr. Drew to our readers. Our limits then 
allowed of our making no such extracts as 
could convey an idea of the highly interest- 
ing character of the book; and we are 
induced, therefore, to notice it again, for 
the purpose of extracting for the reader 
some portions which we think calculated 
to excite a desire for the perusal of the 
work. The first extract we shall make will 
satisfy the very general curiosity which 
respects the beginnings, by which a mind so 
disadvantageously situated developed its 
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powers, and set forth in the high road to 
intellectual eminence and literary fame :— 


“ The earliest production of Mr. Drew’s pen that 
has been preserved is a metrical piece, containing 
about twelve hundred lines, entitled, ‘‘ Reflections 
on St. Austell Church Yard,” from which a short 
quotation was inserted in the third section of our 
narrative. The MS is dated August 17, 1792, and, 
from its erasures and emendations, appears to be 
the original composition. It is written in the 
heroic stanza, and has many excellent couplets, 
but, as a whole, is too defective in grammar and 
versification to endure the test of criticism. From 
a short preface, which we insert as a curiosity it 
is evident that the author once contemplated the 
publication of this piece, though on further consi- 
deration, he judged it inexpedient. 

“ «When I consider myself—my subject—my cir- 
cumstances—my situation—and my neighbours, I 
cannot think this apology unnecessary. When this 
appears in a public manner, I expect some will de- 
spise—some ridicule—some pity—and some, per- 
haps, applaud me for my undertaking. To please 
every one is impossibl One objection will be 
(I expect) continually raised—which is—you had 
better mind your work. It may not be unnecessary 
in reply to observe—it had but little interference 
with my labour; nothing to its detriment; but has 
been chiefly the produce of those evening and lei- 
sure hours, which too many of my age dedicate to 
profligacy, wicked company, and vice.’” 

‘What gives the chief interest and importance 
to this poetical composition is, its being apparently 
the embryo of Mr. Drew’s applauded treatise on the 
Human Soul. The major part is argumentative— 
not unlike Pope’s Essay on Man, upon which, pos- 
sibly, it was modelled : and several of the arguments 
tend to prove that the soul is immaterial, and there- 
fore immortal. Such is the purport of the following 
lines,— 





“* What is the Soul? and where does it reside ? 
What gives it life—or makes that life subside ? 
Are souls extinct when bodies first expire ’ 

Can death’s cold hand extinguish heavenly fire? 
First, what is life Define the human soul— 
‘That vital spark that animates the whole. 

To form the soul do subtle parts conspire ’ 
Does action live through every part entire’? 
Consists the soul of elemental flame ? 

Can high-wrought matter its existence claim ’? 


Now, if the sou! be matter thus refin'd, 

Tf it has parts connected or disjoin’d, 

Then follows—what these propositions teach— 
, That some corporeal instrument may reach, 

And reaching there, its ruin may portend, 

Its death accomplish, and its being end. 
This is no Son!—for matter cannot think ; 
And thought destroy’d would make the soul extinct ; 
Since what has parts must be dissolved again, 
And in its pristine elements remain.” 


** Although, as Mr. Drew informs his readers, he 
laid the foundation of his Essay on the Soul in 1798, 
it is obvious, from the preceding quotations, and 
from other circumstances, that his thoughts must 
have been directed to this subject at a much earlier 
period. His sister says, that while she lived with 
him—long before his marriage,—he had heard of 
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Plato on the Soul, and was very desirous to procure 
it. Her words are:—‘“I never saw my brother 
manifest more anxiety about any thing than how 
to obtain that book. After some time had elapsed, 
he came to me one day, rejoicing that he had found 
the treasure. A person in the market-place having 
it among other old books for sale, he purchased it ; 
but he told me afterwards, that he was greatly dis- 
appointed in it.” This accords with an anecdote 
which is related of him. In his anxiety to possess 
‘ Plato,” he made inquiries for it at a bookseller’s 
shop in Truro, without success. He was never 
remarkable for bestowing attention upon his out 

ward man; and at this time, very probably, his 
attire corresponded with his limited finances. 
There was a singular incongruity between his 
unclassical appearance and the book for which he 
inquired. This attracted the notice ef some mili- 
tary officers who were lounging in the shop. One 
of them, thinking him a fair subject for a joke, said, 
* Mr. has not got Plato, my man; but 
here (presenting him with a child’s Primer) is a book 
he thinks likely to be more serviceable to you; and, 
as you do not seem to be overstocked with cash, 'H 
make you a present of it.” Mr. Drew thanked him 
for his professed kindness, and added some remark, 
not now remembered, which caused the military 
gentlemen to retreat with precipitation and shame. 

“In allusion to the year 1798, he observes, “I 
had long before this imagined that the immortality 
of the soul admitted of more rational proof than 
any I had ever seen. I perused such books as I 
could obtain on the subject; but disappointment 
was the common result. I therefore made notes of 
such thoughts as occurred, merely for my own satis- 
faction, without any design of publishing them to 
the world.” 

“ From the year 1792, when the poem just noticed 
was written, until the commencement of his Essay 
on the Soul, no particular circumstance of his lite- 
rary life is on record. 

“ During the former part of this period, he was 
intimate with several young men of good informa- 
tion and inquiring minds, who regarded him as 
their preceptor. One of them, who was Mr. Drew's 
junior, in referring to this period, says, “ Regularly 
as the clock proclaimed the hour of leaving work, 
I ran to his house, for the purpose of reading and 
talking with him. We read and rocked the cradle 
by turns. I can see him now, in imagination, stand- 
ing and leaning on the back of a chair, as he was 
then accustomed to do when in earnest conversation. 
I was a correspondent of the Weekly Entertainer, 
and he was my counsellor both as to matter and 
manner; but I believe he never wrote for that pub- 
lication himself.” 

“Mr. Drew’s own description of his mode of study, 
at this period of his life, is as follows :— 

‘** During my literary pursuits, I regularly and 
constantly attended on my business, and do not 
recollect that one customer was ever disappointed 
by me through these means. My mode of writing 
and study may have in them, perhaps, something 
peculiar. Immersed in the common concerns of 
life, I endeavour to lift my thoughts to objects more 
sublime than those with which I am surrounded, 
and, while attending to my trade, I sometimes catch 
the fibres of an argument, which I endeavour to 
note, and keep a pen and ink by me for that pur- 
pose. In this state, what I can collect through the 
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day remains on any paper which I have at hand, 
till the business of the day is despatched, and my 
shop shut, when, in the midst of my family, I en- 
deavour to analyze, in the evening, such thoughts 
as had crossed my mind during the day. I have 
no study—I have no retirement—I write amidst the 
cries and cradles of my children—and frequently, 
when I review what I have written, endeavour to 
cultivate ‘the art to blot.’ Such are the methods 
which I have pursued, and such the disadvantages 
under which I write.’ 

* His usual seat, after closing the business of 
the day, was a low nursing-chair beside the kitchen 
fire. Here, with the bellows on hs knees for a 
desk, and the usual culinary and domestic matters 
in progress around him, his works, prior to 1805, 
were chiefly written. The circumstances which 
led to his becoming an author he has thus 
recorded. 

“*A young gentleman, by profession a surgeon, 
had, for a considerable time, been in habits of inti- 
macy with me; and our conversation frequently 
turned on abstract theories, the nature of evidence 
under given circumstances, and the primary source 
of moral principles. He had made himself ac- 
quainted with the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Gibbon, and Hume, whose speculations had led 
him to look with a suspicious eye on the Sacred 
Records, to which he well knew I was strongly 
attached. When Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ made its 
appearance, he procured it; and, fortifying himself 
with the objections against revelation which that 
book contained, he assumed a bolder tone, and com- 
menced an undisguised attack on the Bible. 


The “Age of Reason,” was at length 
put into Mr. Drew's hands, and he and his 
companion met almost daily to discuss its 
arguments. The results of these debates 
Mr. D frequently committed to writ- 
ing, and, 


“ Conceiving it possible that the discussions be- 
tween the young gentleman and himself, upon the 
arguments in Paine’s book, might, if published, 
induce other Deists to question the validity of their 
theological system, Mr. Drew put his notes into the 
hands of Mr. Francis Truscott and Mr. Richard 
Treffry, then stationed as preachers in the St. Austell 
Wesleyan circuit. They were men of discernment ; 
and they strongly urged him to commit his papers 
to the press. Acting upon their recommendation, 
rather than upon any idea which he entertained of 
merit in his performance, he proceeded to prepare 
what he had written for publication. The form of 
dialogue was dropped, lest it should create unplea- 
sant feelings on the part of the young gentleman 
and his friends, and the ‘Remarks’ being addressed 
immediately to Thomas Paine himself, who was 
then alive, were published as a pamphlet, in Sep- 
tember, 1799.”—pp. 116 to 123. 


One of Mr. Drew’s happiest endowments, 
especially in the later part of his life, was 
his talent in letter-writing, and some of 
those which the volume before us contains 
(especially those addressed to his children, ) 
are perfect gems. We will extract two, 
which will hardly fail to remind the reader 
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of some similar productions from the pen 
of Dr. Franklin. The first is add to 
his daughter, and her husband— 


“* *38, Newgate Street, London, 
December 30, 1824. 

“*My pear Jonw anp Anna, 

‘*Having nothing to communicate to one 
which I wish to conceal from the other, I address 
you both on the same sheet, not having time to 
write to each separately. 

““*We have received the old coins, for which I 
feel much obliged. I will take care that Dr. C—— 
shall not rob me of these. I find they are trou- 
blesome things to have. Without shewing them, 
they lose half their value ;—if presented to a person 
that has no taste for antiquities of this kind, they 
excite no interest ;—and if shewn to one whom they 
please, they are taken from you, either by the force 
or the legerdemain of friendship. 

‘““*Mr. M. has given us a very flattering account 
of your domestic procedure. He seems to think 
that neither you, nor Samuel and rib, have thus far 
forfeited a fair title to the ‘flitch of bacon.’ Should 
either of you win it, the event must be added to the 
only two circumstances on record in which it was 
actually claimed and carried off. In one instance, 
a sea captain and his wife succeeded,—he being 
compelled to go to sea the day after marriage, and 
rot returning until its anniversary arrived; the 
other was, where the lady was, I believe, both deaf 
and dumb, and the gentleman remarkably good- 
humoured. In too many instances, domestic feuds 
arise from trifles. Anna will recollect the tale I 
have frequently told, of the man and his wife quar- 
relling about the flock of birds which flew over 
their house,—whether they were crows or rooks. 
The knotty point led to blows three years following, 
and they at last left the affair undecided. 

***Be kind, affectionate, and tender - hearted 
towards each other; not putting on sullen counte- 
nances, or laying the foundation of sighs. My dear 
Anna will remember, that some months since I 
told her, no female ought to be married until she 
had learnt a piece entitled, ‘ Pin the Basket;’ and 
she has frequently heard me repeat these lines,— 

‘Ill fares thatluckless family which shews 
A cock that’s silent, and a hen that crows.’ 
Whenever contentions for mastery creep into a 
house, genuine affection abates in its fervour, and 
domestic peace retires. I trust that, both in tem- 
poral engagements and spiritual concerns, you 
will mutually help each other on, and, by sharing 
its weight, diminish the load which life will compel 
you to bear. Remember, that, in the affairs of this 
life, we are justified by works, and not by faith; so 
that industry, frugality, and economy are all neces- 
sary, to render even trade successful. 

‘* *T would advise you to keep as little company 
as possible,—at least all such company as would 
lead to expensive entertainments. The festivity of 
one day will supply a moderate family for a week. 
If you open the door to an enlargement of company, 
it may lead to unseasonable hours, generate habits 
of dissipation, and sometimes furnish occasions of 
regret. I would not inculcate an unsociable dis- 
position, but guard against any thing that looks 
like avoidable expense. Two horses travelling side 
by side mutually stimulate each other, so that both 











go faster than either would if travelling alone. A 
similar propensity may be found in human nature. 
The entertainment made by A must be rivalled by 
B, exceeded by C, and surpassed by D; and thus, in 
a spiral line, we mount on the steps of ambitious 
display, till at length we get so high that we grow 
giddy, fall down, and are ruined. 

«« *Sublunary bliss, however, is, at the best, a 
sickly plant, and no care or culture can give it per- 
manence, or preserve it from the effect of storms. 
That only is durable which blooms in the regions of 
immortality, where it will flourish in perennial ver- 
dure. Let us, then, my dear children, look for it 
there, and lay up for ourselves ‘treasures, where 
neither’ moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break not through nor steal.’ 

“ «Before this letter reaches you, we shall, if 
spared, have entered on a new portion of existence. 
1824 will have given in its account at the great tri- 
bunal, and have sunk into the ocean of eternity. 
Let us endeavour so to live through 1825, that, if 
permitted to see its close, we may look back with 
less regret than we do on its predecessor. With 
best wishes for your happiness, I remain, dear 
children, 

,“‘ ‘ Your affectionate father, 
“*SamvuEL Drew.”’ 
“ * Mrs. John Read, Helston.’” 


The next is addressed to another daugh- 
er, and is as follows :— 


“* *38, Newgate Street, London, 
* * Oct. 1825. 

“*My pear Mary, 

*** You desired me to write you ‘a very wise 
letter, but not about such things as how impulse be- 
gets motion.’ You have thus set me an arduous task, 
that contains nothing specific, and only given a prohi- 
bition from which I am directed to stand aloof. 

“* You are now, my dear child, fast verging to- 
wards maturity ; let it, therefore, be your constant 
care, that your mental_and moral improvement keep 
pace with your bodily powers. Human nature is so 
constituted, in its present state, that our passions and 
understandings move onward from infancy to matu- 
rity in progressive order. It is, however, painful to 
observe, that in the majority of human beings, the 
passions outgrow the judgment; and, when this is 
the case, the man is sunk in the animal, and the 
intellectual garden produces a crop of weeds, if not 
of poisonous vegetation. To prevent this, care, dili- 
gence, and unremitting perseverance are necessary, 
to make the moral and intellectual culture keep pace 
with the animal propensities. Where this is neg- 
fected, we reach maturity in a state of mental defor- 
mity, and are compelled, finally. to take our stand 
among the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, 
who form the drudges of the community. 

“*T have frequently told you, that, for intellectual 
improvement, the most valuable period of human 
life lies between the age of fourteen and twenty-four. 
The former you have passed, and, whether you seize 
the opportunity or neglet it, the latter is hastening 
towards you. Do not waste your time in reading 
trash that you must abandon, although style and 
subject may be fascinating ; but rather turn to such 
things as you will hail with joy in mature years, and 
reflect on with satisfaction. You have now an oppor- 
tunity of taking time by the forelock. Do not let 
him get the start ; for, once passed by, he is gone for 
ever. 

*** But, above all, do not forget that all your exer- 
tions after intell 1 attai require the sanc- 
tifying influence of divine grace, to be rendered truly 
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valuable. Let this, therefore, be the object of your 
daily pursuit, by unfeigned prayer. He who lives 
under the dominion of his passions is an animal ; he 
who rises no higher than the cultivation of intellect 
is, in the sight of thoughtless mortals, a rational phi- 
losopher ; but he who looks beyood this state of ex- 
istence, and cultivates an acquaintance with God, as 
an heir of immortality, becomes a Christian, and 
enjoys the felicities of this life without forfeiting his 
interest in another. Hence, 
* A Christian is the highest style of man. 

“*In a former letter, you asked me to propose 
some questions for you to answer. This I will sow 
endeavour to do. in ornamenting your head, to 
which have you paid most attention, the inside or the 
outside? Are you industrious? Do you strive to 
make yourself useful to your friends’ Do you pay 
attention to your drawing’? Do you keep company 
with such as are calculated to improve you, both by 
precept and example’ Do you read books designed 
*to teach the young idea how to shoot” Are you 
attentive to the duties of religion’? I need not say 
that | am deeply interested in your welfare ; and, 
therefore, a favourable answer to these questions 
will, in some measure, cheer the solitude of 

“© Your affectionate father, 
* “SAMUEL DREW.’” 
“* * Miss Drew, Helston, Cornwail.’” 


The mode in which Mr. Drew availed 
himself of his epistolary correspondence 
with his family, to instruct them in the 
doctrines of Christianity, as well as to im- 
press upon them the importance of réligion, 
is strikingly exhibited in the following 
letter :— 


[ To his eldest Son.| 
* * St Austell, March 28, 1814. 
“**My pear Son, 
_ . ° . - 7 7 

“ *On the divine origin of the scriptures, the evi- 
dence is accumulative ; and it must be gathered from 
a combination of facts, incidents, predictions, prodi- 
gies, and events, which unite together to form the 
immovable basis on which it rests. From its own 
nature, the divine origin of the scriptures, if true, 
must be an historical fact. Now, no historical fact 
can be known by intuition :—it cannot be demon- 
strated :—it will not admit of sensitive proof. Moral 
certainty is the highest species of proof of which it 
can possibly be susceptible. Hence the evidence is 
accumulative. This evidence of moral certainty it 
has; and he who expects to find it supported by a 
higher degree of evidence, actg a part which is truly 
irrational. ‘To combine together the varied branches 
of this evidence must be the work of time and leisare. 
This has been done by Newton, Locke, Boyle, and 
other moral philosophers, in such @ manner as to 
place their own minds in a state of settled con- 
viction. 

“ * Compare the present state of the Jews with the 
predictions which relate to them, and the finger of 
God will become visible in both. This approximates 
very nearly to sensitive proof. The primitive pro- 
gress of the gospel proves its origin to be divine. 
The internal spiritual experience of true believers 
affords an evidence which is incontrovertible; but 
then it is personal, and its energy cannot be commu- 
nicated by him who has it. 

“* But, admitting Christianity to be wrong, and 
Deism to be right, Christians have nothing to fear. 
Deism discards faith, and professes to cherish mora- 
lity. Now, if the former be right, Christianity can- 
not be wrong ; because it inculcates morals on better 
principles than Deism can produce. No man isa 
Christian whose morals will not rise higher then 




















those which Deism recommends. Bot if, ov the con- 
trary, faith be essentially necessary to salvation, as 
Christianity asserts, and Deism denies, the case of 
infidela must be dreadful indeed, The same ergu- 
ment will hold good with respect to Socinianism and 
the Atonement. 

*** Do not neglect to pray, that God would give 
you a right understanding in all things, especially in 
those which involve your eternal interests. These 
are too serious to be trifled with. The realities of 
eternity are oo awful for speculative curiosity to 
manage, or even for human scieuce to determine by 
any of its established rules. We may judge of facts ; 
but the manner in which they exist must necessarily 
be unknown. Reason has its boundaries; and be- 
yond these we must rely ou what God has revealed, 
although we may find many thiogs which are utterly 
incomprehensible. 

“ * Pray to God to give you interval religion, and 
then theories will appear of comparatively small 
importance. ‘ Christ in us the hope of glory,’ will 
prove his divinity; and feeling ‘ redemptic™ in his 
blood the forgiveness of sins,’ will substautiate the 
atonement which he bas made. 

“* *God bless you. Farewell. 
“* * Your loving father, 
“*S, DREW.’ 

“*1 do pray for your eternal welfare every day. 
I hope God will hear my prayers in your behalf.’ "— 
pp. 509 to Sil. 


--——o——_— 


Review.—Reasons for Methodism : ina 
Letter addressed to the Bishop of Exe- 
ter. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. ndon. 
1834. 


Tuere was atime when the bishops and 
clergy of the national church were gene- 
rally hostile to Wesley and his followers, 
whom they not only held up as ignorant 
fanatics, but as wicked and artful men ; and 
when some of the clergy Aired, and in some 
instances Aeaded mobs, who drove the 
preacher from his stand, and assailed him 
and his | pe a with stones and other mis- 
siles, and who sometimes beat them, some- 
times threw them into wells or ponds, and, 
in many cases, demolished the houses in 
which they assembled for religious worship, 
and utterly destroyed the furniture of the 
occupants. : 
The press, too, teemed with the grossest 
misrepresentation, and the most violent 
scurrility. At the head of these writers 
may be placed a former bishop of Exeter, 
Lavington, whose virulent production, en- 
titled, “ The Enthusiasm of Methodists 
and Papists compared,” was republished 
some years since, by a truly kindred spirit, 
the celebrated author of “ Anecdotes of 
Methodism.” Unfortunately for his repu- 
tation, he gave to his anecdotes a “ local 
habitation and a name ;” the scene was laid 
in Cornwall, and the times to which they 
referred were so recent, that it only required 
a visit to the places, and a conversation 
with the parties, to ascertain their truth or 
falsehood. This was done by our late dis- 
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tinguished Editor, Mr. Drew ; the result of 
which inquiry was a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Animadversions on Polwhele’s Anec- 
dotes of Methodism,” in which he proves 
that in many of the anecdotes there was 
not one particle of truth, but were mere 
fictions, the offspring either of Mr. P. or of 
some other gentleman of ecually original 
and inventive powers; and that in the few 
in which there was some truth, they were 
so completely distorted and caricatured, 
that the original fact could with difficulty 
be recognized in ‘the published anecdote. 
Mr, Drew’s triumph and the vicar’s morti- 
fication were complete. 

But “twenty em have wrought strange 
alterations !” Wesley, the fanatical Wes- 
ley !—the personification of imbecility, hy- 
pocrisy, cant, popery, and enthusiasm !— 
Wesley, the object of clerical contempt, 
and the butt of their ribald jests, and their 
sneer, and irony, and biting sarcasm !— 
Wesley, the most arch of all arch-heretics ! 
—Yes, this execrated Wesley is now lauded 
to the skies, as having been a man of deep 
and ardent piety, a distinguished scholar, a 
profound divine, of unbounded zeal and 
benevolence, and a special.agent in the 
hand of God for reviving religion, to whom 
the British nation and the whole world are 
indebted. And his followers, who were 
wont to be viewed with supercilious con- 
tempt by the clergy, are now characterized 
as moral, religious, and intelligent, and as 
constituting a most important and useful 
body of Christians, Indged, so excellent 
a people are they, nothing seems more de- 
sirable, even in the judgment of Polwhele 
himself, than that they should be brought 
into intimate union with the established 
church. Nor is this desire confined either 
to the orthodox clergy, to which the bishop 
of Exeter belongs, or to the evangelical 
clergy, of which the Christian Observer is 
the chief organ, but it is alike expressed by 
both. 

What has occasioned this mighty change 
of opinion, and in what has this desire ori- 
ginated? These are questions which no 
doubt will furnish matter for much specu- 
lation. Political men will probably trace 
it to a merely political origin, and ascribe 
it to a fear that the church is in danger, and 
that unless buttressed by the Wesleyans, 
who ‘possess great numerical and moral 
power, it will be overthrown in the ap- 
proaching contest. Others will trace it to 
the increased candour and piety of church- 
men, and as indicating the approach of 
that period when all that believe in Christ 
shall “be one,” as He and the Father are 





one. 
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Among those who have expressed their 
opinions upon this subject, none occupies 
so prominent a place as the bishop of Exe- 
ter, who, in his late charge to his clergy, has 
manifested a spirit directly the reverse of 
that of his predecessor, Lavington,—a spi- 
rit of kindness and good will towards the 
Wesleyans, of whom he speaks favourably, 
but on whom he somewhat inconsistently 
affixes the stigma of schismatics. In this 
charge, his Lordship says, “ It doth be- 


hove them (the Wesleyan Methodists) to 
ponder well the reasons which keep them 


— The evil which, among the 
esleyans, he deplores, is separation, and 
the good which he desires is union. Unless 
the former be put away, that is, unless the 
Wesleyans cease to worship any where but 
in communion with the national church, no 
matter how pious or ,able their ministers— 
how devout and holy their people—how 
catholic their spirit—or how much and how 
cordially they unite with ministers and 
others, both within and without the estab- 
lishment, in promoting our common Chris- 
tianity,—-they still are schismatics. The 
wrong, according to the bishop, is with the 
Wesleyans, and not with the church. Let 
them then put away the wrong, and the union 
will be at once effected ; that is, let them 
abandon their present ministers, who have 
not received episcopal ordination ; let them 
cease to employ local preachers, and give 
up the whole machinery of Methodism ; 
let the Conference be annihilated, and let 
its trust-property be alienated from its ori- 
ginal intention. Separation is the sin which 
the bishop regrets, and nothing short of the 
entire and eternal renunciation of this can 
consist with the union desired. 

But will the Wesleyans cease to be sepa- 
ratists? Whoever wishes to examine this 
question must read the pamphlet before us ; 
an ably written pamphlet, whose statements 
are luminous, whose spirit is frank and 
Christian, equally remote from discourtesy, 
on the one hand, and from all unmanly 
cringing, and courtly sycophancy on the 
other; and whose arguments are at once 
cogent and conclusive. We think he has 
most successfully proved, that the Wesleyans 
neither can nor ever will put away the evil 
which the bishop deplores; and therefore 
the hope of union with the Wesleyans, in 
which his Lordship and others had in- 
dulged, must be abandoned. The only 
union attainable, and perhaps in the present 
state of things the only union desirable, is an 
union of heart and Christian co-operation 
among the pious in every section of the 
Christian church, Let there be no envy- 
ings, nor bitterness, nor strife, but a holy 
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emulation, each oking the other to love 
and to good mel 

The author, who appears, from one or 
two passages in his Letter, to be a W: 
minister, has shewn himself to be thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject. Whoever has 
written in ignorance, he has not. The 
bishop’s charge he has most distinctly under- 
stood ; and in language most respectful has 
communicated such information to his Lord- 
ship as we think will at once convince his 
Lordship that an urion with the Wesleyans, 
founded on their ceasing to be separatists, 
is perfectly utopian and impossible. 

a specimen of the author's reasoning, 

we subjoin the following extract— 


“ Before I proceed to submit, for the consideration 
of your Lordship, those reasons which I have to 
adduce in the support of methodism, as a separate 
section of the church of Christ, I must in the most 
unequivocal manner protest against your authority 
for attempting to fix the stigma of schismatics upon 
the Wesleyan methodists. I admit, that you apply 
this term of reproach with an avowal of grief; and 
that your language ‘indicates its reluctant and com- 
pulsory application.—‘ The great mass of dissenters 
amongst us are methodists; and of these the far 
greater portion are Wesleyans, a class of Christians 
whom I grieve to call separatists,—for separatists 
Iam bound to say, is but another word for schis- 
matics.’ That the Wesleyan methodists are, as a 
body, separatists from the Establishment, I admit, 
but that they are schismatics I deny. On this point 
I join issue with your Lordship; and though you 
have not condescended to state the reasons which 
‘bound’ you to apply this offensive and reproachful 
term to that body of people, yet I feel ‘bound’ to 
state my reasons for refusing to admit that the 
methodists are schismatics. 

“It is scarcely necessary to remind your Lord- 
ship, that the charge of schism has been frequently 
preferred by Roman Catholics against the members 
of the Protestant church; and if ‘separation’ be 
synonymous with ‘schism,’ the justness of that 
charge cannot be denied. For the sake of brevity 
I will state the argument in a syllogistical form :-— 

“ Separatists, I am bound to say, is but another 
word for schismatics : 

“ The bers of the Protestant church of Eng- 
land have separated from the church of Rome: 

“Therefore the church of England are schis- 
matics. 

“The church of England either has or has not 
separated from the church of Rome: if it has not 
separated from the Romish church, then on what 
grounds does it assume the name of Protestant? 
If it has separated, then, as your Lordship is ‘bound 
to say separatists is but another word for schis- 
matics,’ the church of England are convicted of 
schism! What an argument for a Protestant Bishop 
to put into the mouths of the Roman Catholics, who 
are the avowed and most malignant enemies of the 
Establishment.”—pp. 4, 5. 





The reasons which influence the author 
to remain separate, not hostile, he thus 
classifies :—doctrinal, disciplinary, pruden- 
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tial, patriotic, legal, and political. He 
discusses the whole with great candour and 
good temper. A captious critic, indeed, 
might, we think, object to the high ‘estimate 
he has formed of the ecclesiastical polity 
and the political power of the Wesleyans, 
and say there was nothing in the bishop’s 
charge to provoke such eulogy. We grant 
that the character he gives of Wesleyan 
Methodism, both religiously and politically, 
is a very high one, but the correctness of 
which it may be found much more difficult 
to disprove than to censure: and though, at 
first sight, he may in pronouncing this 
eulogy be thought to travel out of the re- 
cord, and to assume the air of vain boast- 
ing; yet, when the serious charge of schism 
had been brought against that large body of 
Christians to which he belonged, a charge 
which, with many others equally false and 
baseless, had repeatedly been preferred, he 
not only had a right, but it became his so- 
lemn duty in the examination of the charge, 
to wipe off the foul spot, and to exhibit 
Methodism as it is. In this he has trodden 
in the steps of the venerable Wesley, who, 
on many oecasions, did not hesitate most 
distinctly to publish the excellences of 
Methodism, and the infinite good which it 
had accomplished. 

We most cordially recommend its atten- 
tive perusal to all, but more especially to 
the parties immediately concerned, the mem- 
bers of the church of England, and the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 


Se 


Review.— Melchizedek. By the Author 
of “ Elijah,” “ Balaam,” §c. Westley 
and Davis. London. 1834. 


Tuere are three passages of Scripture, in 
which a personage denominated Melchi- 
zedeck is concisely and obscurely men- 
tioned. The word itself signifies the King 
of Justice, and he was also King of Salem, 
that is, King of Peace, as well as “a priest 
of the most high God.” Ina short pro- 
phetic psalm, in which the royal, bard anti- 
cipates the spiritual reign of the Messiah, 
he announces that divine being as “a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” 
To this the apostle St. Paul expressly refers 
in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as illustrative of the priestly 
authority attached to the official character 
of Christ. Undoubtedly, the short space 
in which Moses has compressed all that he 
thought proper to state relative to this 
highly distinguished individual, is rich in 
circumstances that attract the attention and 
raise not less the reverence than the curi- 
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osity of the reader. He is presented to us 
not merely in the two most exalted capa- 
cities known among men, those of king 
and priest, but he is also, the just king, the 
king of peace ; and the priest of the most 
high God. He comes to meet Abram 
after his victory over the allied kings, sets 
bread and wine before him, and blesses 
him. Abram, on his part, gives him 
“tithes of all.” The more we consider 
this short historical passage in the book of 
Genesis, with the sublime poetical sense in 
which David alluded to it, and the still 
more interesting application of it by St. 
Paul, we are the less surprised at the 
numerous, the various, and, in some 
respects, the daring interpretations, which 
men of eager and inquiring minds have 
endeavoured to fasten upon it. Men 
should retlect that the Scriptures are every 
way sufficient for the great pur for 
which they were given us, and that it is 
more frequently an appetite of idle curi- 
osity, than a pious research, that seeks, 
fabricates, and adapts suppository circum- 
stances to, a narrative, which the inspired 
scribe appears to them to have left incom- 
plete. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that the 
very striking particulars relative to Mel- 
chizedek, afforded us by the sacred his- 
torian, are of a nature to excite in the 
curious reader a desire to know more, but 
he ought to be careful how he indulges in 
extravagant and unsupported surmise. The 
Jews imagined that Meichizedek was Shem 
the son of Noah, who, according to them, 
was still existing upon earth, and retained 
the worship of the Most High among many 
of his descendants; but Dr. Horsley has 
shewn that, according to the most authentic 
chronology, the great patriarch Shem must 
have been dead, at that period, more than 
four hundred years. There have been 
modern writers, who have, nevertheless, 
espoused the same opinion, and others who 
have even offered proofs of the identity of 
Melchizedek, with Enoch. At the begin- 
ning of the third century, a heresy , we 
in a sect, who called themselves, Melchi- 
zedechians, and affirmed that Melchizedek 
was a heavenly power superior to Jesus 
Christ, (See Calmet’s Dictionary.) Another 
sect, in Egypt, maintained that Melchizedek 
was an incarnation of the Holy Ghost. In 
Phrygia, other adherents to the opinion of 
the divine nature of Melchizedek appeared, 
who, whatever may have been their spiritual 
doctrine, were distinguished by their phy- 
sical purity, practising frequent ablutions, 
and receiving nothing from the hands of a 
stranger, 
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Others, among whom the author of the 
volume before us places himself, strenuously 
insist, that Melchizedek was “a visible 
manifestation of the Son of God, previous 
to his actual incarnation, as ‘born of a 
woman.’” This idea is not new, but it is 
one of that bold and unwarranted species 
of conjecture, which is much more likely to 
disturb than confirm our faith. The sug- 
gestion necessarily involves points which 
are difficult to reconcile with each other, 
and, although we are ready to admit that 
the present writer has shewn much learning 
and piety in his endeavour to adapt his 
elucidation of this sacred enigma to the 
scriptural data, yet we cannot but think 
that he would have displayed more of the 
spirit of Christian prudence, had he left the 
passage as he found it. We will not alto- 
gether reject the possibility of Christ having 
been Melchizedek, but we cannot receive 
such an intimation as a matter of faith nor 
can we imagine that we are called upon for 
any admission of this nature, as in the 
slightest degree accessory to that faith in 
which we hope to be saved. ‘‘ Many of the 
most revered and most ancient fathers of 
the church are agreed,” observes Calmet, 
“though in different terms, and by differ- 
ent ways of reasoning, that this prince was 
a Canaanite by birth, and king of Salem, 
otherwise called Jebus, or Jerusalem ;” and 
the author of the tract, printed with the 
works of Saint Austin, shews “that Melchi- 
zedek was an express figure of Jesus Christ, 
as king of Salem, or king of peace; being 
king and priest both together. And when 
it is said by St. Paul, that he was without 
father, without mother, and without de- 
scent; this is not intended to assert, that 
he descended from heaven, or that he was 
formed immediately by the hand of God, 
but merely that he was introduced into the 
history without informing us who he was, 
or whence he came, or at what time he was 
born, or when he died.” 


—_———— 


Review.—Euston Hall; a Tale. By 
J. A. Boddy. Powell. London, 1834. 


Tue reverend author of the Memoir of 
Mrs. Hannah More, prefixed to the neat 
edition of her works, now publishing by 
Messrs. Fisher, & Co, has observed, that 
“that excellent man and elegant writer, 
Henry Brooke, employed his lively genius 
in the service of religion, by conveying its 
| oa to the heart, through the pleasing 
orm ofanovel. The ‘Fool of Quality’ 
was the first attempt of this kind; and 
*Celebs’ (by Hannah More) was the 
second; since which, it is gratifying to 
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record, that much improvement has taken 
ace in this — of composition.” 
author of ton Hall is, however, 

not exactly one of those who have known 
how correcily to employ “ the fascinations 
of fiction in the elucidation of truth.” He 
has ventured, with good intentions, no 
doubt, upon ground of a very dangerous 
and —— nature ; ground which can- 
not be safely trodden but by those possessed 
of ‘sound and discriminating judgment ; 
and who, intimately acquainted themselves 
with the truths to which they would, by 
this road, draw the attention of the thought- 
less lovers of pleasure, know well how to 
keep the influence of the imagination and 
the passions tenaciously under their con- 
trol. It has, undoubtedly, appeared to 
many pious persons, of moderate education 
and talents, that to give a religious ten- 
dency to that species of incidents drawn 
from the manners of society which consti- 
tute the frame-work of a modern novel, is 
a task of no great difficulty. But how 
lamentable a deception this is, may be 
proved by the false and conflicting views of 
religion, which the novels, termed religious, 
continually, of late years, issuing from the 
press, so widely promulgate! To few is 
granted the power, even when the subject 
is confined to morals or manners, of dis- 
tinctly and correctly personifying and put- 
ting into action truths, or supposed truths, 
free from those disproportions and defor- 
mities, which are apt to startle and shock 
the reader, even in novels of the best 
writers: so difficult is it for the human 
mind to conceive, combine, and commu- 
nicate adequate ideas of the groupings and 
movements in the social circle, so as to 
produce a series of events, which common 
observation will not discover to be false in 
many of its details, and which will not, in 
many glaring particulars, controvert the 
moral it pretends to elucidate. How 
arduous a task, then, does that writer un- 
dertake, who takes upon himself to shew 
by a fictitious narrative the workings of 
divine truth! It is no condemnation of 
the talents of Mr. Boddy to say that his 
work is a failure. He tells us, in his pre- 
face, that his design was to display some 
of the excellencies of Christianity, and the 
dangers of inconsistency ; and how has he 
acquitted himself with regard to the infe- 
rences deducible from the incidents that 
make up the plan or fable of his produc- 
tion? He draws a virtuous infidel, who, 
amid a course of afflicting events, that are 
not badly imagined, “ maintains an inflex. 
ible opinion that a supernatural agency is 
not requisite in directing the conduct 
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aright,” who “ considers religion as nothing 
else but practical morality, the performance 
of which will procure endless life in the 
next world,” and who, “ as he declines all 
controversy, and avoids as much as pos- 
sible what he calls the contagion of enthu- 
siasm, it is not very likely that he will ever 
change his opinion.” On the other hand, 
we have ‘n the cousin of this consistent 
deist, the hero of the tale, who, in the pro- 
gress of his studies and his travels, has for- 
gotten or mislaid his religion, but who, on 
his return home, falls in love with an inte- 
resting pious young lady, and, is of course, 
recalled, by her, to a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and to a sense of its influence. We 
do not deny that there is much interest, and 
no small degree of literary merit in the work, 
but it is well for the readers of novels that 
they seldom reflect very deeply, and are 
not much given to dig the moral of a tale 
from beneath the strata of affecting occur- 
rences which cover it. It is probable that 

Mr. B. himself thought as little of the moral 

as his readers ; but while we by no means 

discourage his future literary attempts, we 
advise him to reflect that an interesting 
story of a general religious character, may 
be so told, as to have a tendency totally 
irreligious. 

——_-—_——_ 

Review.— Adam the Gardener. By 
Charles Cowden Clarke, Author of 
Tales in Prose from Chaucer. London. 
Effingham Wilson. 1834, 


Tus pleasing volume isa practical com- 
panion for the year, and cannot fail in 
obtaining a place on the shelves of every 
juvenile library in the country; at least, 
where the garden, and the occupations of 
rural life, afford facilities to the young, of 
forming an intimate acquaintance with na- 
ture. We are introduced by its pages to 
the family of a gentleman, possessed of an 
estate on the southern coast of the island, 
which consists of a house, a large garden, 
a field, and a poultry yard; a gentleman 
who understands the principles of garden. 
ing, and, to a mirc acquaintance with 
the processes of husbandry, adds a know- 
ledge of botany and natural history. His 
son, “little Adam,” with the rest of the 
family, aided by a good library, and an 
intelligent mother, have consequently the 
means of obtaining, by habit, example, and 
books, those ideas, derivable from natural 
objects, which ought to be the earliest, as 
they are undoubtedly the most pleasing, 
that the human mind can possess. The 
neglect with which the study of nature is 
treated, even by those to whom “her ver- 
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dant ” with all the animated truths 
which ‘cover them in clear and intelligible 
characters, daily present to their inspection, 
their interesting, their wonderful, and sub- 
lime truths, «arises frequently from a mis- 
taken opinion, that a literary education, 
and the elements of commercial informa- 
tion, are more important than nature, in 
forming a useful character. This mistake 
is the cause of much ignorance and want of 
taste among practical and professional men, 
and even throws difficulties in the way of a 
correct apprehension of the beauties of the 
classics and the fine arts, Nature is herself 
the first lesson for the human being to 
learn, and it seldom requires encourage- 
ment to induce the application of youth to 
the task; but that encouragement, instead 
of being anxiously bestowed, is withheld, 
for fear lest habits and inclinations adverse 
to the claims of society should be formed. 
This interdiction is in itself a severe satire 
on the present constitution of society ; 
which, whatever reformation may be neces- 
sary to its perfection, would be, indeed, 
incapable of the slightest improvement, 
were the study of nature detrimental to the 
pursuits of even its busiest members. The 
contrary is the truth. There is not a single 
path in life, in which the early pupil of 
nature has not a greater chance of success 
than any competitor, who has not had his 
attention and powers of contemplation 
excited and directed to objects which are 
ever ready for investigation, which repay 
with admiration and delight every moment 
bestowed on them, which strengthen and 
enlarge the mind, of which they are per- 
mitted to be the earliest sustenance ; and, 
filling it with sublime ideas of the Creator, 
adapt it to form itself, with conscientious 
obedience, to the duties of life, while they 
offer it an agreeable and exhilarating solace 
in its moments of relaxation. 

Under these impressions, we recom- 
mend ‘ Adam the Gardener’ to our young 
readers. To those who have the advantage 
of a country residence, an acquaintance 
with this young practical student of nature 
will undoubtedly be doubly beneficial, but 
the inhabitant of a crowded town, who can 
only occasionally enjoy the ‘ pure air, the 
green fields, and the running stream,’ will 
also, after the perusal of it, relish his tem- 
porary country excursions with the greater 
zest ; and it cannot be denied, that in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis 
opportunities present themselves, wifich 
would be seized and enjoyed with greater 
avidity than they usually are, if works like 
this were more generally placed in the 
hands of the London youth of both sexes. 


THE GARDENER. 
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Review. — Memoir of James Brainerd 
Yaylor. By John Holt Rice, D.D. 
and Benjamin Holt Rice. Westley and 
Davis. London. 1834. 


Tats appears to be a reprint from an 
American publication, which the authors, 
(modestly styling themselves compilers,) 
dedicate to the “students of theolugy in 
the United States particularly, and to the 
Christian church generally.” The object of 
the memoir is, through the medium of a 
very ainiable example, to assist young 
preachers, and candidates for the ministry, 
in such a course of studies, as may fit them 
for the high calling to which they have 
devoted themselves. Mr. James Brainerd 
Taylor was a young man of a respectable 
family in Connecticut, which traces its 
lineage to a branch of the early settlers in 
the colonies connected with the celebrated 
and estimable Jeremy Taylor. His father 
was Colonel Jeremiah Taylor, and the sub- 
ject of this memoir was born at Middle- 
Haddum, Connecticut, in 1801. He had 
been several years in the employment of a 
mercantile house in New York, when his 
religious turn of sentiment induced him to 
seek the means of devoting himself to the 
ministry. During the period of his clerk- 
ship, his letters to his parents, and other 


members of his family, display the conti- 
nually increasing intensity of this feeling ; 
and although, in 1819, he was in the em- 
ployment of a kind-hearted, pious man, 
whom he highly esteemed, and who opened 
to him favourable prospects in his worldly 


interests, he determined to abandon those 
pursuits, and to embrace the ministry of 
the gospel. An unexpected occasion soon 
presented itself, and before the close of the 
year 1819 he was enabled to enter the 
academy, at Lawrenceville (N. J.) under 
the care of the Rev. Isaac V. Brown. 

Ten years of a life passed in declining 
health, and in a course of pious studies, 
while they abundantly display the mild in- 
tellectual and spiritual graces of the sincere 
and confiding Christian, present no pro- 
minent passages for particular selection. 
Congenial minds will peruse its pages with 
unabating satisfaction, and those who are 
endeavouring to acquire the same attain- 
ments, will find in these pages a legacy of 
divine wealth, while they commiserate the 
early fate of one who, had he been per- 
mitted to dispense from his own lips, and 
in his own actions, the sacred treasures he 
was daily accumulating, would assuredly 
have been an instrument of religious hap- 
piness to thousands. After a long pro- 
tracted illness, in which his resignation to 
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the will of Christ was almost hourly mani- 
fested by the sweet tranquillity of his un- 
shaken faith, he expired on the 29th March, 
1829, in the 28th year of his age. 


=i 


Review.—Christian Theology ; from the 
Latin of Benedict Pictet, Pastor and 
Professor of Divinity in the Church and 
University of Geneva, By Frederic Ray- 
mond, B.A. Seeley, London. 1834. 


Peruaps there never was an era in our 
literary history, in which the press was 
more prolific of divinity than it is in the 
present day. This cannot but be regarded 
as a happy indication. There is no study 
which calls forth and matures more im- 
portant faculties of the mind, and which is 
more calculated to enlighten and impress 
the heart, than divinity. And there cer- 
tainly is no subject on which such gigantic 
powers of mind, and such profound learn. 
ing, have been expended. It is not too 
much to affirm, that in no other walk of 
literature or science shall we find such a 
* glorious army” as that of the British 
divines, or such a constellation of names as 
Barrow, South, Milton, Bunyan, Baxter, 
Howe, Butler, Paley, Hall, and others. 
Nor are the English theological publications 
of the present day confined to the works of 
divines of our country and age, Numerous 
re-publications and translations are bringing 
to light the treasures of ancient and foreign 
theology, and more particularly of German 
divinity and criticism. 

The work before us is not one of the 
most favourable specimens of that class of 
works, on the prevalence of which we are 
congratulating our readers. It is a mere 
manual of divinity ; and though, as such, it 
doubtless has important uses, yet those uses 
are comparatively limited. There are some 
departments of doctrine, moreover, in which 
we think the “ Christian Theology” dispro- 
portionately and unnecessarily scanty, and 
some in which we think the evidence mea- 
gre, and the proof far from complete. The 
reasoning, moreover, is in some cases of an 
a priori and very unsatisfactory character ; 
for example, in the chapter “On the Per- 
fection of the Scriptures,” which commences 
at p. 41, our author proposes to “ shew that 
the scripture contains all things necessary to 
salvation, and consequently that it must be 
perfect ;” and this he attempts to prove, 
first, by citing such passages at that in the 
epistle to Timothy, in which they are said 
to be “able to make us wise unto salva- 
tion ;” and again, “ all scripture is given by 
inspiration of God”—a mode of arguing 
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which is perfectly circular, and inadmis- 
sible. 

The style throughout is framed as though 
the author intended the perusal of his book 
to be a more rational kind of self-mortifica- 
tion, than the fastings and flagellations of the 
monks. It is every where rugged, mono- 
tonous, and fatiguing, with nothing to invite 
the attention or sustain the interest of the 
reader. Should all bodies of divinity, ex- 
cept that of Benédict Pictet, be destroyed, 
his book would doubtless become invalu- 
able for its orthodoxy ; but as long as our 
present opulence of biblical literature shall 
remain to us, we imagine that the worthy 
Professor’s modesty is in no danger from 
the unlimited popularity of his book. 


a 


Review.—Chronological Rhymes. Dar- 
ton § Harvey. London 1834. 


Tue design of this little work—to present 
the young with a temptation to learn the 
alphabet of English history—is most suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The same task 
has so seldom been undertaken by persons 
of sufficient ability, that works of the kind 
have for the most part been signal failures ; 
appearing to have been written to afford 
numerous illustrations of Pope’s definition 
of a wretched verse, 
“ Where ten dull words oft creep in one dull line,” 
and being disfigured by outrageous hyper- 
bole, or eked out by vapid reflections, as 
often as the exactions of rhyme compel a 
sacrifice of reason, This will not do for 
children: to charm them, we must charm 
wisely ; and here we think we have a song 
to which they will listen. The principal 
events of the reigns of English sovereigns, 
with the dates of their occurrence, are 
recorded in lines so winning to the ear as 
to be easily learned and remembered, and 
frequently so beautiful as to make the 
recollection of them a delight. In the pro- 
duction of this little book, the author has 
rendered youth a real, though unosten- 
tatious, service ; and, in employing for the 
performance of the task abilities evidently 
equal to the attainment of far higher aims, 
has joined the ranks of those who have 
already signalized themselves by their 
amiable condescension to humble themes. 
We strongly recommend the book to 
rents and instructors; and confidently 
predict that they themselves will derive 
great pleasure from an acquaintance with 
its merits. Its circulation we believe“is 
already extensive, and we have no doubt 
that Messrs, Darton and Harvey will soon 
be called upon to issue a second edition. 
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We should be glad to see the epochs of 
French and Scottish history treated in a 
similar way by the same author. 


——--->-- -- 


Review.—Counsels to the Aged; or, a 
Companion for the Evening of Life. 
By John Morrison, D.D., Author of 
“ Counselsto a Newly Wedded Pair,” 
to “the Young,” &c.&c. Westley and 
Davis. London. 1834. 


Apmonitions to the aged are seldom 
pleasing, but there is a gentleness and 
friendliness in this little volume, which are 
sure to win some attention even from those 
who are fearfully treading in mental and 
bodily anguish the downhill path toward 
the valley and shadow of death. The reve- 
rend author of these short admonitions 
shews to such the support to be derived 
from religion, not only with the voice of 
warning, but in the soothing tones of con- 
solation; and while he earnestly directs the 
attention of those burdened with years, to 
the spiritual home whither they are irre- 
vocably hastening, he does not forget that 
on the very threshold of the dwelling they 
are about to leave for ever, there may be 
duties of a temporal character, which call 
for their consideration. The section en- 
titled ‘Set your house in order,’ may be 
read with advantage to their concerns in 
this world, by all persons in the decline of 
life, whatever may be their religious senti- 
ments; and, with this small monitor once in 
their hands, we cannot doubt that the other 
sections will attract their attention, and be 
perused with still greater advantage to their 
far higher concerns in the world to come. 


—_—>— 


Review.— Missionary Records. India. 
Religious Tract Society. London. 


Tuts little book, with but small pretensions 
to literary excellence, still fulfils a desirable 
object. It rescues from their unheeded 
confinement in periodical reports, and scat- 
tered diaries and correspondence, the re- 
cords of some of the noblest efforts of 
human energy and zeal. We can imagine 
few subjects which will be more interesting 
to posterity than the Missionary history of 
thé present times. The labours which have 
been endured, the triumphs which have 
been won, and the magnanimity and chris- 
tian courage which have been displayed by 
our missionaries, are but very partially 
known. A record which should display 
them all, would, we imagine, include some 
of the most signal developments of human 
greatness and excellence. The little volume 
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before us, we take to be the first of a series 
compiled with this design. 

e think, however, that its contents are 
too much confined to mere anecdote, and 
too little devoted to a comprehensive and 
historical view of missionary effort, to answer 
the end it contemplates. 


— 


Review.—The Cabinet Annual Register, 
and Historical, Political, Biographical, 
and Miscelianeous Chronicle. Wash- 
bourne, London. 1834. 


A very valuable book of reference, in a 
more portable, weg and convenient form 
than the work which has, for many years, 
been known under the name of the Annual 
Register. It appears to be compiled with 
great caution, and no inconsiderable re- 
search; and although there cannot be a 
general agreenient as to the proportion of 
space to be devoted to the several depart- 
ments which it embraces, yet we think 
that the arrangement will, on the whole, be 
satisfactory. 
eS 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. A Letter to a Preacher on his En- 
trance into the Work of the Ministry: 


with some Directions to the People how 
they may Profit under the Preaching of 
the Word of God, by Adam Clarke, 
L.L. D. F. A.S., (Simpkin and Marshall,) 
The admirable and voluminous works of 
this eminent and learned divine will always 
be held in the highest estimation by all 
those who can duly estimate soundness of 
reasoning, simplicity of style, and clearness 
of induction; and though the present 
‘Letter’ does not boast of that deep learn- 
ing which is displayed in his larger works, 
the amiable author has embodied in it such 
a variety of useful and practical informa- 
tion as, while it exhibits his intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with ail the circum- 
stances he has introduced, cannot fail to be 
of the greatest value to those young preach- 
ers who are about to enter on the arduous 
labours of the Christian ministry. The 
work, though it assumes the epistolary 
form, embraces the following sections or 
divisions.—1. Concerning your Call to the 
work of the Ministry. 2. Concerning the 
Choice of Texts. 3. Concerning your 
Behaviour in the Pulpit, and Mode of 
Conducting the Public Service. 4. Con- 
cerning your Behcviour in your Circuit, or 
Place, where you Exercise your Ministry. 
5. Concerning your Behaviour in the 
House where you lodge. 6, Concerning 
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the Cultivation of your Mind. 7. Con- 
cerning the Persons with whom you have 
to labour. . 8. Concerning Marriage. 
9. Concerning the Care you should take 
of your Health. To these he has added, 
as an Appendix, an Address to the People, 
on Profiting by the Hearing of the Word, 
The brief space to which we are restricted, 
forbids our quoting from this very excellent 
little work ; but we must briefly remark, 
that it embodies much ‘valuable matter, 
under each of the above points, not ina 
dry, ascetic, and morose style of vitupe- 
rative admonition, but in a lively, animated 
strain of christian friendship: entering fami- 
liarly into those minute particulars, of every 
day occurrence, with which the preacher 
must necessarily come in contact, and on 
which he descants with all the ease and 
vivacity of long experience. On the direc- 
tions for the pulpit and the study, he is 
eminently happy in his mode of treatment, 
and exhibits a judicious mixture of plea- 
santry and gravity. The books he recom- 
mends for perusal, though few, are well 
selected, i character of their compo- 
rative merits, evinces a close acquaintance, 
not only with their contents, but their use. 
The advice in the Appendix is simple, 
affectionate, and judicious ; and calculated 
to set the practical utility of the preached 
word in its true light ; and make it, under 
the Divine blessing, “ instrumental in mak- 
ing the hearers wise unto salvation.” 

2. Tom Sanders the Rick Burner, 
(Seeley.) and, 

3. The Manufacturers, by the same 
Author, (Seeley,) are two short and well- 
written tracts, eminently suited for the pre- 
sent time, as tending to shew the awful and 
disastrous consequences attendant on the 
combinations among the abandoned and 
dissolute of the working classes, which 
entail misery on themselves, and ruin on 
the unfortunate victims of their malice. 
They are both simply but powerfully writ- 
ten, and display the workings of those evil 

ions which, when once allowed to 
kindle in the human breast, soon rise above 
all moral restraint, and, strengthened by the 
unhallowed oaths and stratagems which 
always characterise combinations for un- 
lawful purposes, are fanned into a flame 
that spreads desolation around, and tends 
to unhinge the frame of human society. 
We sincerely hope that these little works 
will be extensively read, as they are well 
calculated, where any spark of proper feel- 
ing still lingers in the breast, to point out 
the accumulated evils to which such com- 
binations inevitably lead. 





—_— 


Mereorotocicat Journat at Watsatt, from Jan. 1. to Feb. 25, 1834, inclusive. 


*,* The situation of Walsall is so near the Centre of England, that its Temperature may be taken as the 
Average of + ba Kingdom.——Latitude 52°, 34’, 30” N.; Longitude 1°, 57’, 0” W.—Thermometer 


W. aspect. 





, |Fahrenheit’s Thermomet. 
Moon's During; 8 3 i) \ ind. Weather and Observations. 
Age | Night |A. M.|P. M.|P. M. 











35 | 36] 40 . 3 .|A.M. fair. P.M. storms of wind and rain. 
31 | 34 | 36 . . .|Fair. 
33 | 41 | 38 r , Cloudy. ’ 
39 | 42 3 . |Cloudy—rain in evening. 
43 y 3. Rather cloudy. 
41 \ High wind, with rain. 
36 3 ° . |Fair—rain in night. 
42 A.M. rain,— P.M. fair. 
41 y . E. |Cloudy,—rain in evening. 
35 . . Foggy. 
41 : . E. |A.M. fair,—P.M. heavy rain. 
43 ‘ 3. E. |Heavy rain. 
40 ‘ . E. |Heavy rain. 
43 4 A.M. rain,—P. M. fair. 
40 . ‘ . A.M. rain,— P.M. fair,—rain in night. 
43 9, A. M.fair,—P. M. cloudy,with lightning, 
45 ‘ Fair. [hard gales,with rain in night. 
41 : ° Fair. 
35 29. Ss. Hazy. 
34 R .W. .|Cloudy. 
45 5 ° .|Pair. 
48 9. .W. |Pair. 
. |Cloudy. 
‘Cloudy,—high wind. 
Fair. 
A.M. cloudy,—P.M. fair. 
Drizzling rain. 
Storms of wind and rain. 
Fair. 
Hazy. 
Cloudy, with rain at times. 
Rather cloudy. 
Rather cloudy, slight rain in evening. 
Fair. 
. |A.M. cloudy,—P.M. rain. 
Heavy rain. 
Fair. 
Pair. 
29.77 | S. . |A.M. rain,—P.M., fair. 
30.03 | S. . |Pair. 
29.85 | S. Cloudy,—evening heavy rain. 
29.69 , Fair. 
29.20 y Fair. 
29.75 ..W. (Pair. 
29.90 - E. |Foggy, with drizzling rain. 
29.97 |E. -|Cloudy, with slight rain. 
30.05 |S. E. -| Pair. 
29.86 ) Rather cloudy. 
29.70 -W. |Pair. 
29.50 . |Cloudy, with rain at times. 
29.70 |W. -|Rather cloudy. 
29.82 |W. .|Pair. 
29.90 | S. ). |Fair. 
29.77 | S. - Cloudy. 
29.64 £ Cloudy. 
30.07 fi Fair. 
Greatest height of the Thermometer, Jan. 23,3 P.M. . - « « 54deg. 
Least height of Thermom. Jan. 29, and Feb. 7th & 9th, during night, 27... Range 27 


Greatest height of Baromoter, Feb, 25th, . . . . « + + «+ 80.07 inches. 
Least height of Barometer, Jan. 12th, . . . . . . + « + 28.73... Range 1.34 
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GLEANINGS. 


John Bunyan.—The history and genius of Bunyan 
were as much more extraordinary than those of 
Baxter, as his station and attainments were inferior. 
He is probably at the head of unlettered men of 
genius, and perhaps there is no other instance of any 
man reaching fame from so abject an origin ; for the 

ex inary men who have become famous 
without education, thoagh they were without what 
is called learni have had much reading and 
knowledge, aud though y were repressed by 
poverty, were not, like him, sullied by a vagrant 
and disreputable occupation. By his trade of a tra- 
velling tinker, he was from his earliest years placed 
a the m: of profligacy, avd on the verge of dis- 

nesty. 


He was for a time a private in’ the par- 
jiamentary army ; the only military service which 
was likely to elevate his sentiments, 

life. Having emb d the opini 


and amend his 

of the Baptists, 

was soon admitted to preach in a commenty, 

which did not recognize the distinction between the 

clergy and the laity.—Sir J. Mackintosh’s History of 
the Revolution. 





The Pilgrim's Progress.—Viis Pilgrim’s Progress, 
an allegorical representation of the Calvinistic the- 
ology, at first found readers only among those of 
that persuasion, gradually emerged from this narrow 
circle, and by the natural wer of imagination over 
the uncorrupted feelings of the majority of mankind, 
at length rivalled ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ in peers ° 
The bi persecutors sunk into oblivion ; the 
scoffs of wits and worldlings were eye 2 while, 
after of a century, the, object of their cru- 
ey, and aon pone ~ i sympathy of 

wper ; his genius subdu e opposite prejudices 
of Johnson and Franklin, and his name has n 
uttered in the same breath with those of Spenser and 
Dante.— Ibid. 

Spt Deastosression — The education of Elizabeth 
had m severely classical; she thought and she 
wrote in all the spirit of the characters of antiquity ; 
and her speeches and her letters are studded wit 

, and a terseness of ideas and language, 

give an exalted idea of her mind. In her eva- 

to the in reply to their peti- 

as employed an 


the tical 





ive 
tions to her Majesty to marry, she 
word. ‘“ Were it tell you that I do not 


mean to marry, I might say less than 1 did iniend ; 
and were I to tell you that I do mean to marry, I 
might say more than it is proper for you to know; 
therefore I give you an auswer.— Answerless !” 
Ancien: Alchymy.—The ancient books of alchymy, 
so liberally ascribed to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or 
to Hermes, were the pious frauds of more recent 
adepts. ‘The Greeks were inattentive either to the 
use or the abuse of chemistry. In that immense re- 
gister where Pliny has deposited the discoveries, the 
arts, and the errors of mankind, there is not the ieast 
mention of the transmutations of metals; and the 
i ioclesian is the first authentic event 
e Eeypt 
by the Arabs, diffused that vain science over the 
os. Congenial to the avarice of the human heart, 
was studied in China, as in Europe, with equal 
eagerness and equal success. The darkness of the 
middle ages ensured a favourable reception to every 
tale of wonder ; and the revival of learning gave new 
vigour to hope, and sugg d more speci arts to 
deception. Philosophy, with the aid of experience 
has at length banished the study of alchymy ; an 
the present age, however desirous of riches, is con- 
tent to seek them by the humbler means of commerce 
and industry.— Gibbon. 


Ecclesiastical Casuistry—A blunder has been re- 
corded of the monks in the dark ages, which was 
likely enough to happen when their ignorance was so 

ense. rector of a parish going to law with his 
parishioners about paving the church, quoted this au- 
thority from St. Peter —Paveant illi, non paveam ego : 
which he construed, They are to pave the church, not I. 

is was allowed to be good law by a judge, himself 
an ecclesiastic too! 

Subsidence of the Baltic.—A singular and interesting 
fact has been ascertained respecting the level of the 
Baltic. It was suspected that the waters of this sea 
were gradually sinking ; but a Memoir in the Swed- 
ish Travsactions for 18°3 has put the change beyond 
doubt. From latitude 56 to 63 degrees, the observa- 
tions shew a mean fall of one foot and a half in forty 
years, or four-tenths of an inch annually, or three 
feet four inches in a century. The Baltic is very 





of 
in the history of alchymy. The conquest of 





shallow at t; and if the waters continue to 
sink as they have done, Revel, Abo, and a hundred 
other ports, will, by and by. become inland towns ; 
the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, and ultimately 
the Baltic itself, will be changed to dry land. 





Diterary Notices. 


Just Published. 


Part III. of the 2nd edition, greatly enlarged, of 

Billington’s Architectural Director. a 

emoirs of the Life, Ministry, and Writings of 
the Rev. Rowland Hill, A. M. By William Jones, 
M. A. Author of the “ History of the Waidenses,” 
** Eeclesiastical History,” &c. 

Fifteen Sermons preached by the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, in the 89th and last year of his life. — 

Part V. of The Christian Family's Assistant. By 
the Rev. Henry Lindsay Poppewell. Be 

Parts 1 to 6 of Ecclesiastical History. By William 
Jones, M.A. 

A Series of Lay Sermons on Good Principles and 
Good Breeding. By the Ettrick Shepherd. J 

A Treatise on Field Fortification, and other subjects 
connected with the Duties of the Field Engineer. By 
sr" S. Macaulay, Captain in the Corps of Royal En- 
gineers. 4. 
The Second Edition. ‘the Life of the original 
Lawrie Todd, entitled Forty Years’ Residence in 
America. Written by Himself. With an Introduction 
by John Galt, Esq. 

The Case of the Church of England. 

The State and Prospects of Toryism in 1834 

Part 61 of the National Portrait Gallery, with Me- 
moirs of Dr. Olinthus Gregory, Sir Jeffry Wyattville, 
and Edward Baines, Esq. M.P. 

Part 12 of a New Edition of the National Portrait 
Gallery, with Memoirs of Lord Holland, John Wilson 
Croker, Esq. and the Hon. Robert Dundas. 

The Ultimate Object ,of Evangelical Dissenters 
Avowed and Advocated. A Sermon, preached at the 
King’s Weigh-House, London. By Thomas Binney. 

Baines’s History of Lancashire. Part 39. 

Part 4 of Fisher's Views in India, China, and the 
Shores of the Ked Sea. From Original Sketches by 
Commander Robert Elliot, R.N. 

Guy’s Improvement on the Eton Latin Grammar. 
For the Use of Schools and Private Learners, ly 
Joseph Guy, Jun. of the University of Oxford. 

A ly to Professor Scholefield’s Pamphlet, en- 
titled, An Argument fora Church Establishment, a 
ry preached before the University of Ox- 

ford, &c. > 


In the Press. 


Remains of the late Alexander Knox, Esq. of 

ublin ; containing Letters and Essays on the Doc- 
trines and Philosophy of Christianity, and the distinc- 
tive Character of the Church of England. 

Archeographia ; being a series of Papers on several 
antiquarian and scientific subjects, connected with the 
History and Chronology of the Jews, Egyptians, 
Greeks, ee, Tartars, &c. By Isaac Cullimore, 

.» Se. 

Six Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy; deii 
vered at Sion Chapel, Bradford. By the Rev. B. 
Godwin, author of Lectures on Colonial Slavery. 
Forming the first part of a course of Lectures on 
lofidelity. 

An original Essay on Primitive Preaching. By 
John Petherick, minister of the gospel, Totnes. 

A Second Edition of Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on 
Christian Ethics. . 

Charge ; with Notes, critical and illustrative, oo 
Acts xx. 28. By E. Henderson. 

Journal of ‘Three Voyages along the Coast of 
China, in 1831, 1852, and 1833; with Notices of 
Siam, Corea, and the Choo Islands. By the 
Rev. W. Ellis, author of Polynesian Researches, &c. 

Sylloge Theologica; a systematic Collection of 
Tracts for the use of Students in the Universities, 
and of the younger Clergy. By the Kev. Dr. Words- 
worth, Cambridge. 

Man, as Known to Us, Theologically and Geologi- 
cally. By the Rev. Dr. Nares. 

_ Under the direction of his Fxecutors, a uniform 
Edition of the Works of the Rev. Daniel Isaac, in- 
cluding his latest corrections, and several Posthumous 
Treatises, never before published: together with a 
Memoir of his Life. 
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